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The Status of 
Rural Sociological Research in the State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations * 


By Bonney Youngblood + 


ABSTRACT 


The natural sciences have made greater progress than the social. Land- 
grant institutions are not using Rural Sociology to as great an extent as 
the natural sciences and their applications. Fewer than 120 sociologists 
are employed and less than $200,000 a year of Federal-grant funds were 
expended for research in Rural Sociology in 1948. To “sell” Rural Sociology 
as an instrument for rural progress is the duty of the Rural Sociologists 
themselves. Through extension service activities and other forms of 
education the public must come to understand that the truths discovered 
through research on human relations will help maintain balance and pro- 
portion among the sciences, both natural and social, conducive to human 
progress. It is suggested that socio-economic status should be measured 
periodically, perhaps once in a generation. 


Feeling that we as a people are con- 
fronted with a challenge to our des- 
tiny even greater than that which 
confronted our forebears in 1776, I 
present some data and related com- 
ments concerning the status of re- 
search in rural sociology as an in- 
strument for rural progress in our 
agricultural institutions. What some 
of the natural scientists in these in- 
stitutions think of our progress as 
social scientists is reflected in the 
following excerpts from an address 
by Dr. W. V. Lambert, then head of 
the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, before the American Associ- 
ation for Advancement of Science in 
December 1947. “Man’s knowledge is 
badly out of balance.” He expressed 
the view that “Physical science has 





* Presented before a round table on the 
Status of Rural Sociology at the Annual 
Meeting of the Rural Sociological Society of 
America at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 28, 1948. 

t Office of Experiment Stations. 


accomplished miracles in lightening 
the burdens and prolonging the life 
of man. But it has advanced far be- 
yond the social sciences. . . The only 
hope of bringing it (man’s knowl- 
edge) into balance and holding to the 
gains we have made is by pushing 
ahead on the weak side. We must not 
do it by holding back on the strong 
side.” 

Here are some facts and figures. 
In a count made November 2, 1948 
we found the following specialists in 
Rural Sociology employed at the 
Land -grant Institutions: Eighty- 
four were teaching; 63 were in re- 
search, and 32 were in extension. But 
the total was only 118, indicating 
overlapping in teaching-research-ex- 
tension functions. Apparently rural 
sociology is an unwanted discipline in 
some institutions. Careful inquiry will 
probably reveal a situation in which 
there is not enough teaching, re- 
search, or extension activity in this 
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field to make any significant impact 
upon the trend of agriculture and 
rural life, but it will doubtless be 
found that there is too little research 
and extension work going on relative 
to the teaching function in many of 
the colleges and universities. 

While men like Butterfield of Mas- 
sachusetts and Michigan, Carver of 
Harvard, Galpin of New York and 
Wisconsin, Bailey of New York, and 
many others gave thought to rural 
social questions in the 90’s, and the 
1900’s, and earlier, the practical be- 
ginning of rural sociological research 
in the Land-grant institutions was the 
approval of the Purnell Act of 1925. 
At a meeting held in St. Louis fol- 
lowing the passage of this Act, the 
Joint Committee on projects and cor- 
relation of research of the Associa- 
tion of Land-grant Colleges made a 
report recommending six national 
projects including one on “Rural So- 
cial Organizations and Agencies Es- 
sential to a Permanent and Effective 
Agriculture.” At the December 1925 
meeting of the Association in Chica- 
go, a special committee charged with 
formulating a nation-wide program 
for cooperative research included ru- 
ral social organizations and agencies, 
and indicated that nine states had de- 
cided to participate in this project. 

According to the records of the Of- 
fice of Experiment Stations, there 
were no sociological projects reported 
during the fiscal years 1925 and 1926. 
After the agricultural institutions 
had time to consider the proposal to 
study rural social organizations and 
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agencies, however, the states present. 
ed and the Office of Experiment St. 
tions approved some 60 projects dur. 
ing 1927. Unfortunately, the amount 
of supporting funds was not reported, 
By 1930 the number had shrunk to 46 
projects supported by allocations 
amounting to $91,137. Again in 1949, 
75 projects were supported by $128. 
292 of Federal-grant funds while ip 
1948, 75 projects were reported with 
$162,306 of Federal-grant support. In 
other words, in an eight-year period 
the projects remained practically con- 
stant and support increased only 
$34,014, a part of which may be at- 
tributed to the impulse given social 
science research by the advent of the 
Research & Marketing Act of 1946. 
These figures compare with 545 proj- 
ects supported by $1,358,355 in the 
field of Agricultural Economics at the 
state stations in 1948. Why this is the 
situation is a fertile field for research. 

The question naturally arises, why 
has so much more progress been made 
in the natural sciences than in the 
social sciences?—or has more prog- 
ress been made in the natural sci- 
ences? I am inclined to the view that 
progress in the physical and biolog- 
ical sciences themselves represents 
social progress. This view is worthy 
of some consideration because the sci- 
ence of government, or political sci- 
ence, has advanced far enough that 
natural scientists have enjoyed the 
peace and protection and the freedom 
of thought and action necessary to 
evolve the natural sciences. There is 
no room for doubt, however, that cur- 
rent measurable progress in the nat- 
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ural sciences transcends that of the 
social sciences. 

If this be true then who is to take 
the initiative in remedying the situa- 
tion? I am convinced that it is the 
problem of the rural sociologists 
themselves. Just here it may be well to 
give thought to some of the criticisms 
which bob up from time to time con- 
cerning rural sociologists in agricul- 
tural institutions. Whether valid or 
not, they are worthy of more than 
passing attention, especially if we 
consider this a proper time for reex- 
amination of past efforts with a view 
to the evolvement of a more virile and 
timely program of research, teach- 
ing, and extension in the field of rural 
sociology. One such criticism is that 
rural sociologists are academic, ad- 
dicted more to description, narrative, 
and personal views than to inductive 
research involving scientific analysis 
and synthesis; that most rural socio- 
logical research is a function of teach- 
ing, and sight is lost of the real con- 
tribution that should be made to rur- 
al life. Population analysis and vital 
statistics, for example, are by some 
considered routine rather than sig- 
nificant research. Another criticism 
is that rural sociologists are not as 
agriculturally minded as specialists 
in the natural science disciplines, 
such as the agronomists and animal 
husbandmen. Still another, made by 
Dr. Frank M. Surface, Consultant to 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
is to the effect that, “. . . the social 
scientists in general have not develop- 
ed a type of factual approach to their 
problems that inspires confidence in 
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progress toward practical solutions. 
If they could adapt to their own use 
the types of techniques that have 
proved so fruitful in the physical sci- 
ences, I believe we could look for 
greater progress.” 

Should the group decide to revise 
its research program, it might be well 
to consider the suggestions made by 
Lowry Nelson before a section of the 
Association of Land-grant Colleges 
and Universities in Washington in 
November, and for the members to 
make such additional suggestions con- 
cerning needed research as they may 
see fit. In my own observation of areas 
of over- and under-population, I have 
been deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity of giving more serious thought 
to the relationship between the popu- 
lation and the natural resources, pres- 
ent and potential, of our own coun- 
try and of the world. The people of 
the United States appear to be opti- 
mists in that they seem to believe that 
science can keep on creating needed 
resources as fast as population in- 
creases. In two recent wars, have we 
not seen hungry nations like Italy, 
Germany, and Japan beg, borrow, and 
steal, and finally go to war to rob 
other nations of their resources? I 
wonder if in the western world, the 
Caribbean area for example, the 
dense populations are not merely re- 
peating history. Study of this broad 
question calls for a whole program of 
research, not merely a project, and 
more adequate methodology is needed. 

One of the major obstacles to prog- 
ress in rural sociology is the fact that 
laymen generally judge its research 
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findings and their application by the 
same standards as they judge re- 
search in plant breeding, animal nu- 
trition and other applications of nat- 
ural science research. It is easy, for 
example, to observe a geneticist learn- 
ing how to create hybrid corn which 
enhances corn yields phenomenally. 
We can visit farms and see the hy- 
brids grown and harvested. Not so 
with rural sociology. We do not go 
direct to the farmers to observe the 
application of the results of rural so- 
ciological research. It doesn’t work 
that way. Farm families do not 
change their socio-economic status 
overnight. Instead, the research soci- 
ologist either personally or by his 
writings must influence public opin- 
ion favorably by presenting his con- 
clusions through such groups as clubs, 
churches, farm and business organi- 
zations, and legislative committees— 
State and Federal. By convincing peo- 
ple of the validity of the conclusions 
reached, his ideas should eventually 
result in superior social action. In the 
long run, the results of the truths of 
rural life should be found in the com- 
munities and among the people gener- 
ally, both rural and urban. 

The process of getting superior cul- 
tural elements, or element complexes, 
adopted should be greatly accelerated 
once the extension services are able 
to provide an adequate rural socio- 
logical extension service for farm peo- 
ple. There being only 30-odd persons 
classed as rural sociologists in the co- 
operative extension services of the 
several states, not all of whom are 
educated in this field, it is reasonable 
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to assume that there is no adequat, 
rural sociological extension servic 
available at the present time. Hoy. 
ever, because of the great interest of 
Director M. L. Wilson and his assogi. 
ates, the chances are good that such 
a service is near at hand. Let’s look 
forward, therefore, to a time when 
the rural sociologists as a group may 
have a genuine opportunity to serve 
American agriculture and rural life 
fully as effectively and well as the 
other types of specialists represented 
on the research and extension staffs 
of the agricultural institutions. 

It would be well to keep in mind 
the fact, however, that the time ele 
ment differs in the sociological field 
from that required in the agronomic 
field. Once a hybrid corn is perfected 
it may be found extensively used on 
farms a few years later, whereas soci- 
ological progress is as a rule much 
slower. Within the scope of my obser- 
vation, Navajo children reared en- 
tirely by white families have made 
more social progress in their own life 
spans than the tribe has made in 
several centuries. Rural sociological 
progress aims to raise the entire social 
level rather than that of a particular 
individual or group, and we should 
have some method of measuring the 
socio-economic progress of rural life, 
let us say, once in each 30 years, or a 
generation, when the advances might 
be significant. 

Regardless of the psychological and 
administrative difficulties confronting 
rural sociological research specialists, 
I believe there is in store for them 4 
brilliant future. There is, for example, 
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great opportunity in the field of ru- 
ral sociological research, once funds 
become available. A second opportu- 
nity lies in the field of agricultural ex- 
tension work from which rural peo- 
ple may evolve superior sociological 
ideals and objectives. A third opportu- 
nity lies in the international field. For 
greatest progress on the part of our 
nation in the matter of world leader- 
ship, we must know other lands and 
peoples, their resources and their in- 
stitutions as we know, or ought to 
know, our own. It is fortunate indeed 
that through the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations and the State 
Department, rural sociologists such as 
Carl Taylor, Lynn Smith, Nathan 
Whetten, Lowry Nelson, Charles 
Loomis, and many others have found 
it possible to spend enough time in 
other countries to write such books as 
‘Rural Argentina,” “Brazil,” “Rural 
Mexico,” Nelson’s study of the Car- 
ribean area, and Loomis’s several 
works on rural problems in Peru 
which emphasize the use of extension 
service among the people. Perhaps 
our social scientists in these respects 
are making progress comparable to 
that of other scientists. A fourth op- 
portunity lies in the field of agricul- 
tural administration—heads of de- 
partments and deans of schools and 
of graduate schools, like Landis of 
Washington State College and Whet- 
ten of the University of Connecticut. 
A fifth opportunity lies in the field of 
social service and leadership. Once 
research determines that an idea is 
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good, someone should lead a move- 
ment for its realization. Those who 
lead these movements for rural social 
progress, however, should not simul- 
taneously engage in research, teach- 
ing, or extension in agricultural in- 
stitutions. The sixth opportunity, ac- 
cording to Dr. Frank Surface, lies in 
the field of industrial human rela- 
tions. Dr. Surface said, “When a 
board of directors makes a contribu- 
tion of its stockholders’ money for 
any purpose, it must be prepared to 
justify that expenditure if called 
upon. Plainly, the directors of many 
companies feel that they can justify 
such support as in the long-term in- 
terest of the stockholders. 

“No such support of research has 
been forthcoming for the social sci- 
ences. Yet the biggest problems that 
industry faces today are in the field 
of human relations. If industry could 
be shown a type of research in the 
social sciences that would be likely to 
help improve employee-management 
relations, or customer relations, I be- 
lieve the opportunity to support it 
would be welcomed.” 

By thorough-going scientific re- 
search in both the natural and the 
social sciences in collaboration with 
contemporary peoples, our country 
should be able to deal effectively and 
well with international problems and 
maintain an appropriate position in 
the destiny of nations. 





From article entitled “Industry Looks to 
Education” by Dr. Frank M. Surface, pub- 
lished in The Lamp by the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), issue of Nov., 1948. 








Plow Culture and Hoe Culture—A Study in Contrasts 


By Oscar Lewis + 





ABSTRACT 


This is a comparative analysis of two contrasting systems of agriculture 
as they are carried on in the Mexican village of Tepoztlan, Morelos. Hoe } 
culture and plow culture are shown to be distinct culture complexes each 
with their associated traits. Differences in technology, types of terrain 
used, land tenure, work cycles, production time, costs and yields are exam- 
ined. The social aspects of the two systems are also examined. It is seen 
that hoe culture is identified locally with the poor and backward, plow 
culture with the better-to-do and more modern. The identification of these 
systems with distinct socio-economic levels makes for cleavages and some 
conflict. The implications of this for the concept of the folk culture is j 


briefly indicated. 


In many parts of Mexico and Latin 
America two contrasting types of ag- 
riculture representing different his- 
torical and technological levels exist 
side by side. One is the primitive, pre- 
Hispanic cutting and burning system 
of hoe culture; the other is the more 
modern post-Hispanic agriculture 
which employs plow and oxen. The 
differences between hoe culture and 
plow culture are not limited merely to 
the use of different tools of produc- 
tion. Hoe culture and plow culture 
represent two distinct systems or cul- 
ture complexes each with its associ- 
ated traits, and each with far reach- 
ing social and economic implications. 
It is the purpose of this paper to ex- 
amine these two systems as they are 
found in the village and Municipio of 
Tepoztlan, Morelos, Mexico.’ 


+ University of Illinois. 


* The data for this paper were gathered in 
Tepoztlan by the writer during several field 
trips between 1943 and 1948 and forms part 
of a forthcoming book on Tepoztlan. It will 
be recalled that the village of Tepoztlan was 
studied about twenty years ago by Robert 
Redfield. This paper represents part of a 
larger restudy of the village and a continu- 
ation of Redfield’s earlier pioneer work. For 


Tepoztlan is located about sixty 
miles south of Mexico City on the | 
escarpment of the Ajusco mountain 
range at an altitude of about 5,000 
feet. It is a village of approximately 
3,500 people. The population consists 
of peasants, artisans and merchants 
but the village is primarily agricul- 
tural and most of the merchants and 
artisans are also part-time farmers. 
The village of Tepoztlan is the cabe- 
cera or seat of the Municipio of the 
same name which consists of eight 





villages, all within a radius of less 
than four miles. The country is rough 


and forested and the land is poor. Less | 
than twenty-five per cent of the total | 


land area of the Municipio is suitable 
for cultivation. The remainder is in 
forest or pasture, both of which are 
communally owned. 





other materials on Tepoztlan see, Robert 
Redfield Tepoztlan, 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1930); see also, Oscar Lewis “Social and 
Economic Changes In A Mexican Village,” 
America Indigena, IV (Oct., 1944); and 
“Wealth Differences In A Mexican Village,” 
The "ee Monthly, LXV _ (August, 
1947). 


A Mexican Village, | 
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PLow CULTURE AND HOE CULTURE 


Plow culture and hoe culture, the 
latter locally known as tlacolol,? have 
been known in Tepoztlan since the 
Spanish Conquest. Tlacolol or hoe cul- 
ture is essentially geared to produc- 
tion for subsistence. Plow culture, on 
the other hand, is geared to produc- 
tion for the market. While the latter 
is in many cases carried on for sub- 
sistence purposes, it nevertheless has 
inherent potentialities for expanded 
production depending primarily upon 
the amount of capital available and 
the amount of land owned or rented. 
Hoe culture necessitates a great deal 
of time and labor but little capital; 
plow culture needs relatively little 
time and labor and much capital. In 
the former there is a dependence al- 
most exclusively upon family labor; 
in the latter there is a greater de- 
pendence upon hired labor. In tlacolol 
the yields per cuartillo® of seed plant- 
ed are much greater than in plow cul- 





*This type of agriculture has been vari- 
ously referred to in the literature as milpa 
agriculture, fire agriculture, slashing and 
burning, cutting and burning, etc. The use 
of the term “milpa agriculture” applied orig- 
inally by Cook in his excellent study of the 
Maya area (See O. F. Cook, “Milpa Agricul- 
ture, A Tropical System” Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Annual Report, 1919) has estab- 
lished an unfortunate tradition, for the word 
milpa in Mexico refers to any corn field 
whether in hoe culture or plow culture. The 
term milpa may be especially misleading in 
studying land tenure for a peasant who 
speaks of “my milpa” doesn’t necessarily 
mean that he is the owner of the land in 
question. For a somewhat similar critism of 
Cook’s use of the term “milpa agriculture,” 
see Felix Webster McBryde, Cultural and 
Historical Geography of Southwest Guate- 
mala. Smithsonian Institution, Institute of 
Social Anthropology. Publication No. 4. 
1947, pp. 16-17. 

*A cuartillo is a local measure for corn 
and is equal to two liters. 
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ture but the amount of corn planted 
by each family is relatively low and 
never reaches the amounts planted by 
a few of the larger operators in plow 
agriculture. The differences between 
the two systems are manifested in a 
great variety of ways and include 
differences in the location and type 
of land used, land tenure, tools of pro- 
duction, work cycles and techniques, 
production time, yields, costs, effects 
upon natural resources and social 
status in the community. Let us ex- 
amine some of these items in more de- 
tail. 


Location and Type of Land Used 


Plow culture and hoe culture are 
practiced on different types of land. 
The land used for plow culture is rela- 
tively treeless, level, less rocky than 
hoe culture land, and includes the 
broad valley bottom in the southern 
part of the Municipio. The land used 
in tlacolol or hoe culture is of two 
types.* One is known as texcal, which 
is land covered with volcanic rock and 
scrub forest with pockets of rich soil 
spread thin among the rocks. The 
other type is known as cerros and re- 
fers to the mountain slopes with scrub 
forest and lime rock out-croppings. 
In both the texcal and the cerros the 


‘Tepoztecans use the word cerros to refer 
both to the spectacular butte-like rock out- 
croppings and mountains which surround the 
village and to the steep slopes covered with 
scrub forest. Texcal refers to a strip of 
land approximately two kilometers wide on 
the western limits of the Municipio, covered 
with a relatively recent volcanic flow which 
supports a thorny scrub forest with a pre- 
dominating flora of copal gum, mimosa-like 
legumes, a tree “sweet potato” and silk 
cotton trees. 
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use of the plow is ruled out by the 
nature of the terrain. In texcal, for 
example, the large volcanic rocks are 
piled on one another in helter-skelter 
fashion so that it is difficult even for 
a man to walk. 

With few exceptions the land used 
in plow agriculture is much closer to 
the village than are the tlacolol lands. 
Farmers who work tlacolol lands 
therefore have to rise at 4 a.m. rather 
than 7 a.m., must go a distance of two 
or three hours to reach their fields, 
and return a few hours later than do 
the owners of private lands. The 
building of the road in 1936 through 
the portion of the Municipio in which 
the privately owned lands are located 
has tended to accentuate this differ- 
ence between hoe and plow culture. 
Today, it is not uncommon for some 
Tepoztecan landowners to take the 
bus to reach their fields. Tlacololeros, 
however, walk or go by burro and in 
all probability will continue to do so 
for many years. 


Land Tenure 


Another difference between hoe cul- 
ture and plow culture concerns land 
tenure. Plow culture has until recently 
been practiced on privately owned 
land while hoe culture has tradition- 
ally been practiced on communally 
owned land. This sharp distinction 
has been somewhat blurred since 1930 
when Tepoztlan received in restitu- 
tion from a neighboring hacienda 
some ejido land, a small portion of 
which is now used in plow agricul- 
ture. At the time of this research ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of Tepoztecan 
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families worked in plow culture and 
about 20 per cent in hoe culture. Since 
plow culture is essentially Spanish 
and hoe culture essentially Indian, 
these figures serve as some indication 
of the relative importance in the total 
economy of these two systems. It is 
apparent therefore that hoe culture 
is subsidiary to plow culture in terms 
of the total economy. However, there 
is some over-lapping between the two 
systems. Some tlacololeros may work 
as day laborers for private landown- 
ers. On the other hand some small 
landowners may also work tlacolol to 
supplement their meagre income or to 
allow their privately owned land to 
rest for a season or two. This latter 
procedure is resented by many tlaco- 
loleros who believe that the communal 
lands should serve the landless. This 
attitude of tlacololeros must be under- 
stood in the light of the fact that the 
communal lands are becoming ex- 
hausted and can no longer support 
the increasing population. It is inter- 
esting to note that plow agriculture 
enjoys a much higher status in the 
village than does hoe culture. Tlacolol 
has traditionally been looked upon as 
the last resort of the poor. Most tlaco- 
loleros are landless and as a group are 
the poorest in the village.5 Tlacolol- 





*The association of hoe culture and plow 
culture with different socio-economic status 
groups within the peasantry finds a very 
interesting parallel among the European 
villagers of the Middle Ages. C. C. Homans, 
in his study English Villagers of the Thir- 
teenth Century, writes, “This division of vil- 
lagers into two main social classes seems to 
have been common in many parts of Europe 
under the old peasant social order and to 
have been determined fundamentally by an 
economic change. In ancient France, for 
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eros have become conscious of them- 
selves as a distinctive group and have 
organized as such and now have to be 
reckoned with politically. 


Tools of Production 


The tools used in tlacolol are rela- 
tively simple and inexpensive, name- 
iy the hoe of which there are two 
types, locally known as the coa and 
the tlalache ; the axe and the machete. 
All tlacololeros own their own tools. 
In plow agriculture on the other hand 
the tools of production, primarily the 
oxen and plow, are much more ex- 
pensive and only a small per cent of 
the landowners owned their own yoke 
of oxen and only fifty two per cent 
owned their own plows. The inflation- 
ary prices in recent years has made it 
increasingly difficult for Tepoztecans 
to purchase oxen and plows. Further- 
more, the small size of landholdings 
makes it uneconomical for many to 
own a yoke of oxen. 


Work Cycles 


Plow culture and hoe culture in 
Tepoztlan have distinctive work 
cycles. This is shown in the following 
chart. (See Table 1) It will be seen 
that the agricultural year begins at 
different times in each case. The tlaco- 





instance, the two classes were called the 
laboureurs and the manouvriers. The labour- 
eurs were the substantial farmers, who had 
Tenements (holdings) large enough to en- 
able them to keep plow-oxen; the manou- 
vriers were the poorer peasants, who had 
only their hands with which to work.” p. 73. 
Again we read, “But what, at last, of the 
man who was so poor that he was able 
neither to support plow oxen on his holdings 
nor to hire them? Perforce he delved up his 


land with a spade.” p. 80. 
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loleros begin work soon after the har- 
vest in January and work through the 
greater part of the dry season when 
most of the farmers of plow culture 
are letting their land rest and are 
busy at other tasks. Most tlacololeros 
are through planting before planting 
begins in plow culture and many 
accept work as day laborers and aid 
with the planting and cultivating in 
plow culture. However, during late 
July and early August, the peak labor 
season for plow agriculture, most 
tlacololeros are busy in their own 
fields. Similarly, harvest comes at the 
same time in both systems, despite the 
fact that in hoe culture the corn is 
planted about two weeks earlier. At 
harvest time there is a felt labor 
shortage in the village and some 
Tepoztecans have pointed out that the 
overlapping of work cycles between 
the two systems makes for a conflict 
of interests between the tlacololeros 
and private landowners, for the latter 
are unable to get sufficient hired help. 
It should be noted in this connection 
that before the Mexican Revolution 
of 1910 the local caciques in Tepozt- 
lan, on a number of occasions, at- 
tempted to prohibit Tepoztecan land- 
less peasants engaged in hoe culture 
from using the communal lands for 
planting in order to assure an abun- 
dant and cheap labor supply for them- 
selves. Here we find a conflict of 
group interests which does not fit the 
usual stereotype of the homogeneity 
and integration of the folk culture. 
The specific production techniques 
in the growing of corn and the vari- 
ous stages in the work cycles differ 
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considerably between plow culture 
and hoe culture in Tepoztlan. Limita- 
tion of space prevents a detailed de- 
scription of each of these processes, 
and their accompanying rituals. How- 
ever, it should be noted that generally 
speaking the tools and techniques in 
hoe culture are still known by their 
Nahuatl names, whereas in plow cul- 
ture Spanish names prevail. Further- 
more, we find a greater and more elab- 
orate degree of ritual associated with 
plow culture than with hoe culture. 
This again is not what one might have 
expected in terms of the concept of 
the folk culture. Also, in tlacolol, ro- 
tation is practiced by necessity for 
the fields cease to produce after the 
first two years, whereas in plow cul- 
ture the same field may be planted 
year after year until the soil fertility 
is completely exhausted. Another in- 
teresting difference is that weeding 
in hoe culture is traditionally done by 
hand with the weeds pulled out roots 
and all, whereas in plow culture it is 
more common to cut the weeds with 
a machete and plow them under. An 
exception to this occurs in the case of 
preparing a field for bean planting. In 
this case the weeds are also pulled 
out by hand. 

Perhaps the most striking differ- 
ences between the two systems are 
revealed by an analysis of the pro- 
duction time in each. (See Table 2) 
An exact analysis of production time 
is rendered extremely difficult be- 
cause Tepoztecan peasants keep no 
records of such things and because of 
the large number of variables to be 
considered. The following data based 
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upon careful observation of all the 
processes involved as well as upon ex- 
tended interviews with many Tepozte- 
cans, is therefore presented with an 
awareness of some shortcomings. 

In the first place I found that with- 
in each system there is a considerable 
range in the number of man-days of 
work that goes into the clearing, prep- 
aration, planting, cultivation and har- 
vest of a milpa or corn field. (See 
Tables 3 and 4) The most significant 
variables found were the nature of 
the terrain, the quality of the soil, 
the speed of the oxen and the work- 
ers, the type of seed used, and so 
forth. Judging from my data the total 
number of man-days of work neces- 
sary for the production of one hectare 
of corn in plow agriculture ranges 
from 35 to 78 days, depending upon 
the variables listed above. If we were 
to consider 45-50 days as the average 
we would be pretty close to the truth. 

Production time estimates in the 
case of hoe culture or tlacolol is even 
more complicated because of the exist- 


TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF TIME SPENT IN 
PRODUCTION OF CORN IN PLOW AGRICUL- 
TURE AND IN TLACOLOL HoeE CULTURE. 





Hoe culture 
Plow agriculture Tilacolol (texcal) 








OPERATION (plot of one hectare Plot of one 
or ten cuartillos) hectare or ten 
cuartillos 
1. Preparation of 
the land 8 60 
2. Planting 2.8 16 
3. Cultivation .14 30 
4, Harvest 15 12 
5. Transport of 
corn 10 
6. Shelling of 
corn . 5 15 
TOTAL MAN 
Sere 47.8 143 
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ence of two types of terrain used for 
hoe culture, as indicated earlier. Con- 
sidering both types the range was 
from 148 days to a little over 180 
days. It is a reasonable conclusion 
to say that it takes approximately 
three times more man-days to pro- 
duce one hectare of corn in tlacolol 
than it does in plow culture in 
Tepoztlan.* (See Table 2) The single 


* Note that the time saved in plow culture 
as compared to hoe culture is roughly equiv- 
alent to the time saved by the change from 
horse power to tractor power in the produc- 
tion of corn in our own Middle West. This 
was called to my attention by Edgar Ander- 
son. One might say, therefore, that historic- 
ally, the shift from hoe to plow represents 
just about the same degree of technological 
progress as the shift from horse to tractor! 
However, such a comparison may be mislead- 
ing since the much greater time taken by hoe 
culture is as much a function of the differ- 
ences in terrain and the use of the cutting 
and burning method as it is of the use of the 
hoe instead of the plow. On the other hand 
it is difficult to separate the single traits, 
i.e., the hoe and plow, from their respective 
complexes. As we have seen, hoe culture is 
intimately associated with the cutting and 
burning method and this holds true not only 
for Tepoztlan but for most areas in Latin 
America where hoe culture is practiced. 
Whether or not the still earlier digging 
stick agriculture of pre-Conquest time was 
associated exclusively with cutting and burn- 
ing methods on the steep and rocky slopes is 
a question difficult to answer. In the case 
of Tepoztlan we simply do not know whether 
the level lands now used exclusively for 
plow culture were used for farming before 
the Conquest. In the light of data I have ob- 
tained from the Mexican archives it would 
seem highly probable that the pre-Conquest 
population of Tepoztlan was greater even 
than the present day population. It would 
hardly seem possible, therefore, that such a 
large population could be supported only by 
the hilly and volcanic lands now used for 
hoe culture. And yet we find the tradition 
of digging stick agriculture on the hillsides 
widespread in other parts of Mexico and 
Peru. It may be that in Tepoztlan both the 
level lands now used for plow culture and 
the sloping hillsides were used for farming 
before the Conquest. In that case, the pres- 
ent distribution of hoe culture would have 
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job of weeding by hand takes more 
time than all three cultivations by 
plow. The great difference in the total 
time spent in preparation of the land 
is also noteworthy. The somewhat 
longer time period for harvesting and 
transport is due to the greater dis. 
tances of the fields used in hoe cul- 
ture. It should also be noted that fence. 
ing the tlacolol, which is so time con- 
suming, has to be repeated every two 
years or each time a new clearing is 
made. This is in contrast to the per- 
manent stone fences of the privately 
owned fields. 

In addition to the differences in the 
actual time spent there is a corre- 
sponding difference in the nature of 
the work. Tepoztecans who have 
worked in both types consider work 
in tlacolol infinitely more exhausting 
than work in plow culture. The 
tlacololeros are in a sense perpetual 
pioneers making clearings in the for- 
est. Also, weeding by hand is very dif- 
ficult and leaves welts for days on the 
hands of the toughest tlacololeros. It 
is said in the village that one can tell 
a tlacololero by his hands. 

Another very important difference 
between the two systems is the differ- 
ence in time pressure demanded by 
each. On the whole there is much less 





to be explained in terms of plow culture 
having pushed the old digging stick culture 
out to the margins. Indeed, it may even be 
that for a time after the Conquest plow cul- 
ture entirely displaced the old digging stick- 
cutting and burning method, and that the 
latter came back slowly, in the form of hoe 
culture. That hoe culture has had a dis- 
continuous history in the Municipio is cer 
tain for we have already seen that it was 
forcibly prohibited for a time before the 
Revolution of 1910. 
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ime pressure in tlacolol. Thus a man 
an clear his land anytime between 
January and April. He can work for 
sfew days at clearing, spend a few 
days doing some other job and return 
i clearing. After planting there is 
iso considerable leeway before the 


time for the first and only weeding. 
This is not so in plow culture. Al- 
though there is considerable leeway 
in the time of planting once planting 
has been done, the cultivations must 
follow soon thereafter at regular in- 
tervals, generally every twenty days, 


TABLE 3. ESTIMATE OF TIME SPENT IN PRODUCTION OF CORN IN PLOW AGRICULTURE 


IN Four SAMPLE PLOTS. TEPOZTLAN, 1944. 








lot I Plot II Plot III Plot IV 
(12 cuartillos) (10 cuartillos) (10 cuartillos) (10 cuartillos) 
Operation 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No.of No. of No. of 


workers Man days workers Man days workers Man days workers Man days 





1. Preparation of the land: 


Clearing of land 


























ED, Ca. wid wae 1 4 1 6 1 3 2 2 
Plowing 
(barbecho) ........ 1 6 1 4 1 2 
eee 10 10 
2. Planting: 
Plowing (surcado) .... 1 2 1 1.5 1 2 1 1 
Seeding (siembra) .... 1 2 1 1.5 1 2 2 2 
. ieee 4 3 4 3 
3. Cultivation: 
First cultivation 
(primermano) ..... 2 8 2 4 2 6 2 2 
Second cult. 
(segundo mano) ... 1 4 2 8 1 3 2 2 
Third cult. (cajon, 
hilling, despacho) .... 1 1.5 1 2 1 1 1 1 
Weeding 
ee 1 3 4 4 1 1 2 2 
. ieee 17.5 18 11 7 
4. Harvest: 
Stripping corn stalks 
picking corn leaves 
(zacateo) ......... 12 12 10 10 1 5 4 4 
Tying leaves in 
bundles (juntado) .... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Transport 
(aenrreo) ......... 1 6 1 6 1 4 6 6 
Corn-picking 
a a in aig 4 8 7 7 7 7 4 4 
Corn Transport 
(acarreo mazorca) .... 1 3 1 6 1 3 4 4 
Corn shelling 
(desgranado) ...... 1 6 1 7 1 3 1 3 
, ae 36 37 23 22 
ae 66.5 days 78 45 days 36 
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TABLE 4. EstIMATED TIME SPENT IN PRODUCTION OF CoRN IN TLACOLOL 
Hoe CULTURE. TEPOZTLAN, 1944. 





OPERATION 





TEXCAL TYPE CERRO TYPE 
Tlacolol clearing Tlacolol clearing 
of 10 cuartillos of 7 cuartillos 





1. Preparation of Land: 
Clearing with machete and axe 


Fencing with poles, posts and stones .. 





No. of Man Days: 


No. of Man Days: 
pra 40 21 


now 12 20 








Reh ep tac ARPES SEP 8 1 
2. Planting: 

ee Se. wckéennnenseeeeanest 12 7 

DEE sbisidc84 okdessanestasaneheduas 4 2 
8. Cultivation: 

EE cc nccurébntensdehdadtwelsn 30 40 


40 (repair of 











fence) 
nos s deedepaecewadaaeesa 12 8 
I ck vnvwcaeree eenenme 10 15 
Shelling corn (15 cargas) ................. 15 ¥ 
poo | fl ee 143 181 





or the yields will be cut down appre- 
ciably. Furthermore, there is always 
the need to take advantage of dry 
days when the oxen can get into 
the field. The decrease in total produc- 
tion time and the corresponding in- 
crease in time pressure which we here 
see as a consequence of improved tech- 
nology may be a widespread phe- 
nomenon which, I believe deserves 
further attention and study. 


Yields 


A comparison of the yields from 
the two types of agriculture reveals 
that the average corn yields in hoe 
culture are equal to the best yields in 
plow culture and the best yields in 
hoe culture are about twice the aver- 
age yields in plow culture. The rea- 
sons for this are primarily due to 
greater soil fertility and different 
type of corn used. My data show an 


average corn yield in plow agriculture 


of about 9.6 cargas of shelled corn per | 
hectare or approximately 24 bushels | 


per acre. However, an average of this 
kind is not too meaningful in itself 
because of the wide range in produc- 
tion depending upon the type of land 


used. Tepoztecans distinguished three ° 


types of land classes, namely, class 
one, class two and class three. First 
class land will produce an average of 
36 bushels of shelled corn per acre; 
second class land 24 bushels; third 
class land 12 bushels. Thus, the range 
in productivity between the best lands 
and the poorest lands in plow agri- 
culture is about three times. Only 
about five per cent of plow land are in 
type one; the remainder is equally 
divided between type two and three. 
On this basis I find that approximate- 
ly twenty bushels per acre is the aver- 
age yield in plow culture for the vil- 
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lage. This is considerably higher than 
the Mexican national average. In 
tlacolol a normal yield is about 36 
bushels per acre; yields of 50 bushels 
and over are not uncommon.’ 

The larger yields of tlacolol make it 
quite attractive. One might ask, there- 
fore, why more people do not work in 
tlacolol. There are a number of rea- 
sons. First, the difficulty of the work 
and the fact that it has a lower stand- 
ing in the community discourages 
many. Furthermore, many men who 
have worked as day laborers have no 
corn at harvest time and have to seek 
cash income regularly to support their 
families. In other words, even in the 
case of tlacolol which takes so rela- 
tively little capital a man must have 
sufficient corn to support his family 
if he is to spend the long periods nec- 
essary to clear the scrub forest. How- 
ever, by far the most important con- 
sideration is the limited amount of 
tlacolol lands ; a shortage which is be- 
ing felt more and more as the number 
of tlacololeros has increased. The 
tlacolol system of cutting and burn- 
ing by its very nature demands large 
reserve areas for it takes about ten 
years for cleared land to sufficiently 
grow back into scrub forest to be 
worth clearing again. If all the vil- 
lagers were to open tlacolol clearings 
in a single year there would be prac- 





‘It should be noted that the above figures 
are conversions from Tepoztecan data. Te- 
poztecans think of yields in terms of the 
number of cargas (about 200 liters) of corn 
per cuartillo (2 liters) of seed planted. Simi- 
larly, Tepoztecans generally do not think in 
terms of hectares but rather in terms of the 
amount of seed needed to plant a given plot. 
This will be discussed more fully in my book. 
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tically no possibility of planting again 
for at least ten years. 

The costs in hoe culture in terms of 
value of man-days of labor are much 
higher than in plow culture but little 
hired labor is used. Tlacolol is prac- 
tical only for people with much time 
and little capital. It is much too in- 
efficient a system for production for 
the market on a large scale. There is 
considerable range in costs even with- 
in hoe culture.’ Most of this range is 
a function of the difference between 
the two types of terrain used in hoe 
culture, that is the difference between . 
tlacolol de cerro and tlacolol de texcal. 
In the former, building fences is a 
much more time consuming operation 
because there is more danger of cattle 
getting into the fields. Cattle rarely 
get into the texcal. 

This brings us to one of the crucial 
problems in Tepoztlan, namely the 
rapid increase of population in the 
last twenty years with no accompany- 
ing increase in resources or improve- 
ment in production techniques. On the 
contrary there has been an increase in 
the number of tlacololeros which 
means a return to a more inefficient 
and primitive type of production, in 
an effort to escape the devastating 
effects of a money economy during a 
period of inflation. I have already 
mentioned the sharp rise in the cost 
of buying or renting a yoke of oxen 
as well as the other tools of plow cul- 
ture. Labor costs have also gone up 
and indeed, the wages paid to agricul- 
tural day laborers in Tepoztlan is con- 


® More detailed cost analysis must await 
later publication. 
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siderably higher than in other parts 
of the Republic because of the prox- 
imity of Tepoztlan to large urban cen- 
ters. In any case these costs are be- 
yond the capacity of many Tepozte- 
cans who therefore turn to the more 
primitive system of tlacolol. While the 
presence of the communal lands and 
their availability for hoe culture has 
helped to ease the shock of the rapid 
rise in prices and thereby has helped 
to resolve the immediate problem it 
by no means is a satisfactory solution. 
In fact it increases the problems to 
be faced in the future. 

Were Tepoztlan a truly primitive 
culture with the usual high birth and 
death rates and stable and small popu- 
lation, the technique of _ tlacolol, 
though wasteful and inefficient might 
be workable. However, in the face of 
an ever-increasing population and 
higher standards of living the primi- 
tive techniques of tlacolol seems no 
longer to be feasible. The necessity of 
clearing new plots of land every few 
years, the rapid depletion of the land 
and its forest resources and the con- 
sequent increase in erosion are prob- 
lems which will have to be reckoned 
with sooner or later. 

The system of cutting and burning 
might well be feasible in a pioneer 
country with relatively limitless areas 
of uncleared land. However, Tepozt- 
lan with its fixed boundaries presents 
no such conditions. It is significant in 
this connection that the most vehe- 
ment land disputes with neighboring 
Municipios have occurred in those 
areas where the boundary line runs 
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through scrub forest used for tlacolo] 
clearings. 


In conclusion, and in the light of 


the above materials on hoe culture and 
plow culture in Tepoztlan, I should 
like to consider briefly a point of 
theoretical interest concerning the 


concept of the folk culture and the ' 


conceptualization of processes of cul- 
ture change in terms of the folk-urban 
continuum. We have seen that one of 
the results of the introduction of plow 
agriculture in Tepoztlan by the Span- 
ish conquerors in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was to give the people and alter- 
native and in some ways more efficient 


system of farming. And since the | 
ancient system of cutting and burn- | 


ing, digging stick agriculture has per- 
sisted in the form of hoe culture we 
find two distinct systems existing side 
by side. As we have seen, different 
families in the same village are there- 
fore occupied in different tasks dur- 
ing the same season, and this makes 
for a complexity in village life which 
does not fit our usual stereotype of 
the homogeniety of custom in a folk 
society. Furthermore, the coexistence 
of hoe culture and plow culture gave 
rise to new conflict points within the 
total culture of the village because 
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the two systems were not well inte- | 


grated at all points. This has led to 
a conflict of interests between the 
poor and landless tlacololeros who 
work in hoe culture and the better- 
to-do peasants who work in plow cul- 
ture. In other words the introduction 
of plow culture made for a greater 
heterogeniety in ways of doing things 
and also made for a lack of integra- 
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tion. But since homogeneity and inte- 
gration are considered two of the im- 
portant criteria in the definition of the 
folk culture,® we could therefore say 
that Tepoztlan had become less folk 
and more urban. So that here we have 
a situation where the introduction of 
folk or rural elements into a folk cul- 
ture makes the folk culture more 
urban! Now if adding folk and folk 
gives more urban and adding folk 
and urban also gives more urban then 
there is something wrong with the 
logic of our equation. Obviously city 
influences are not the sole factors 
which make for social change. Folk 





* Robert Redfield. “The Folk Society,” The 
American Journal of Sociology, LII Jan., 
1947, 
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cultures have been influencing one an- 
other for thousands of years and out 
of such interaction has come social 
change. It does not seem to me that 
the folk-urban continuum conceptual- 
ization adequately provides for this 
type of widespread situation. Furth- 
ermore, these data suggest that in 
many cases culture change may not 
be a matter of a folk-urban progres- 
sion at all but rather a matter of a 
homogeneity or heterogeneity. This 
suggests that some of the criteria 
which have been used to define the 
folk-urban conceptualization of cul- 
ture change may be independent vari- 
ables and can most profitably be used 
as such. 








Marriage and Divorce in Ohio * - 
ro 
By A. R. Mangus + me! 
ABSTRACT Il 
The main findings of a statistical study of recent trends, and the geo- OA. 
graphical distribution, of divorce in Ohio are presented. The study is pre- 7 
liminary to more basic research dealing with the relationship between + has 
divorce and mental health. as 
In general, divorce rates are highest in the big metropolitan counties for 
and are lowest in the most sparsely settled (rural) counties. Notable excep- 50 
tions are found among some rural counties which have higher divorce rates oy 
than do some highly urbanized areas. Even the smallest counties in Ohio Sta 
have a surprisingly high average incidence of marriage dissolution. In to 
1946, the peak year, these rural counties had more than 40 divorces per ; 
100 average annual marriages during the preceeding 10 years, a rate that 19% 
was well above the national average. It is evident that the forces disrupting | dis 
the family are having their impact in the country as well as in cities. hi 
thi 
I. Introduction In 1947 the Miami Valley (Ohio) | ™ 
During the nine years beginning Mental Hygiene Survey fostered a} *% 
with 1939 and ending with 1947 Ohio background study of recent divorce | 
had a total of 206,000 divorces. Near- trends and the distribution of di- ) of 
ly a half million people were directly vorces in this State. It was recognized the 
involved in these divorces. These in- that divorce had much mental health| VY 
cluded the men and women whose significance for several reasons. One up 
marriages went on the rocks together or both parties to a divorce are often ” 
with their children. The children of victims of personality disorders which Tr 
divorced parents in Ohio numbered produce serious maladjustments in 19 
more than 76,000. That was nearly their marriage. Necessary readjust- | B. 
two children for every five divorces ments following the dissolution of a — 
during the nine year period of de- marriage are frequently loaded with to 
fense, war and the postwar period. mental health hazards for both parties > 
The numbers of children involved in to the divorce. This is especially true " 
these broken marriages seem to be in rural areas where strong moral . 
increasing. In 1947 there were 17,309 sanctions against divorce still exist. | “ 
children in the 32,500 marriages Finally, many divorcing couples have 
broken by divorce that year. young children whose personal and b 
—_——_ social adjustment may be profoundly 
*This paper is based on data compiled affected by broken marriages. " 
for Ohio in connection with the Miami Val- Thi he tes Oh t f vl 
ley Mental Health Survey. This Survey is SO 2 ee eee ls 
being sponsored by the Ohio State Depart- port of the essential findings of this , . 
ment of Public Welfare, Division of Mental hack d dy of di d mar- Yl 
Hygiene, in cooperation with the Ohio State ackground study of divorce and m bi 
bene oe and Ohio Se Experi- riage in Ohio. Specific research deal- 
red era re eeaces of the data are indi- 19 with interrelations of divorce and 


t Ohio State University. 
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various localities, as one phase of a 
broad program of social research in 


mental hygiene. 
Il. Marriage and Divorce Trends 


A. Annual Number of Divorces 

The number of divorces in Ohio 
has been increasing rapidly since be- 
fore World War I. In 1910 more than 
5,000 divorces were reported for the 
State. By 1920 the number had risen 
to nearly 12,000. Ten years later, in 
1930, about 16,000 marriages were 
dissolved. The depression of the early 
thirties reduced the volume of di- 
vorce. In 1939, however, the number 
again stood at 16,000. 

Following 1939 the annual number 
of divorces continued to rise. By 1942 
the number stood at 19,000. After a 
very slight decline in 1943 a rapid 
upward spurt was recorded. In 1946 a 
peak of 35,500 divorces was reached. 
The number tapered off to 32,500 in 
1947. 

B. Annual Number of Marriages 

This upsurge in divorce was related 
to a great upswing in marriages just 
prior to the onset of the War and 
during the early part of the War. 
During the depression years the mar- 
riage rate fell to a very low level. In 
1933 only 29,000 marriage licenses 
were issued in Ohio. By 1939 the num- 
ber had risen to 58,000. With increas- 
ed prosperity and the initiation of a 
vigorous national defense program in 
1940 nearly 69,000 couples were mar- 
ried. The following year, 1941, 
brought accelerated defense pro- 
grams, accelerated prosperity, and an 
accelerated selective service program. 
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All this was accompanied by an ac- 
celerated marriage rate. Between 
July 1, 1940 and June 30, 1941 a total 
of 102,000 marriage licenses were is- 
sued in Ohio, an all-time peak. Dur- 
ing the following 12 months another 
90,000 couples obtained permits to 
marry. 

The volume of marriages fell off 
considerably during the war years 
1943, 1944, and 1945, but bounced 
back in 1946. In that year there were 
92,000 marriages, and in 1947 the pre- 
war high was nearly reached with 
100,000 marriages. 

A great many of the war and pre- 
war marriages were known to be 
hasty and ill-advised. Many potential- 
ly sound marriages were disrupted by 
war conditions. As a result a rapid 
postwar rise in the divorce rate was 
not unexpected. 

C. The Divorce Rate 

In computing the divorce rate for 
Ohio the number of divorces was 
related to the number of marriages. 
The majority of marriages that end 
in divorce have a duration of less than 
ten years. Considering this fact, di- 
vorce rates are here taken as the num- 
ber of divorces during a given year 
per 100 average annual marriages 
during the preceding 10 years. 

Here is an example: From 1931 
through 1940 Ohio had a total of 
494,834 marriages. This was an aver- 
age of 49,483 marriages per year. 
During 1940 the State had 16,482 di- 
vorces, which was 33.3 divorces per 
100 average annual marriages. In this 
sense the divorce rate for that year 
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THE TREND OF DIVORCE IN OHIO AND IN THE UNITED STATES 1939-1947, 


(Divorce Rate for Given Year Based on Average Annual Number of 
Marriages During Preceding Ten Years.) 





—— 











Ohio The United States 
Divorce Divorce 
Year Average Rate per Average Rate per 
Annual 100 Average Annual 100 Average 

Divorces Marriages Marriages Divorces Marriages Marriages 
1947 32,517 74,817 43.5 7 ° . 
1946 35,551 70,532 50.4 613,000 1,616,784 37.9 
1945 26,090 66,063 39.5 494,000 1,525,130 32.4 
1944 22,336 64,830 34.5 400,000 1,497,516 26.7 
1943 19,180 62,962 30.5 359,000 1,482,477 24.2 
1942 19,339 59,073 32.7 321,000 1,434,572 22.4 
1941 18,194 54,009 33.7 293,000 1,355,549 21.6 
1940 16,482 49,483 33.3 264,000 1,292,041 20.4 
1939 16,312 49,281 33.0 251,000 1,245,138 20.2 





Sources: The statistics for Ohio are based on data supplied by the office of the 
Secretary of State in Columbus. The statistical year is from July 1 to June 30. 

The statistics for the United States were taken from Marriage and Divorce in the 
United States 1946. F.S.A.; U.S.P.H.S. Office of Vital Statistics. Special Report Vol. 


27, No. 10. October 24, 1947. 
* Information not available. 


was 33.3, or one divorce for every 
three marriages on the average. 
This divorce rate for Ohio held 
rather steady from 1939 through 
1944. During these years there was a 
low of 30.5 divorces per 100 of the 
annual average marriages in 1943 
and a high in 1944 when the divorce 
rate stood at 34.5. In 1945 the Ohio 
divorce rate rose to 39.5. The peak 
was reached in 1946 with a rate of 
50.4 divorces per 100 average annual 
marriages. This was one divorce for 
every two marriages on the average. 
In order to get comparable results 
divorce rates for the Nation were 
computed in the same manner as for 
Ohio. The number of divorces in the 
United States rose from 251,000 in 
1939 to a peak of 613,000 in the post- 
war year 1946. The national divorce 
figures are not yet published for 1947, 


but the number will likely be less than 
that for the preceding year.’ 
During the period covered by this 
report, the Ohio divorce rate was con- 
sistently and substantially above the 
average for the Nation. In fact the 


} 


Ohio rates were from 12 to 18 per | 


cent higher than those for the Nation 
as a whole. 
D. Divorce Rates in Large, Medium, 
and Small Counties 

It is generally assumed that divorce 
is rather rare among people engaged 
in farming. A few local studies tend 
to confirm this assumption. In Miami 
County, Ohio, for example, a study 
was made of 348 divorces granted 
during a 14-month period. Only 10 


' 


percent of these involved couples liv- | 


ing on farms, though about one 


2471,000 divorces are tentatively reported 
for 1947. 
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fourth of the population of the Coun- 
ty lived onfarms. Even among the 10 
percent who lived on farms only a 
few were actually engaged full time 
in farming. 

If this situation prevails through- 
out Ohio then it would be expected 
that divorce rates would be highest 
in the large urban counties and low- 
est in the small rural counties of the 
State. To test this expectation, the 
88 counties were classified according 
to population size into four groups. 
These groups were composed of: 


1. The large metropolitan counties, 
each having more than 200,000 in- 
habitants in 1940. There are 8 such 
counties in Ohio. Cuyahoga, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, Lucas, Mahoning, 
Montgomery, Stark, and Summit. 


2. Medium large counties, 19 in 
number, with populations ranging 
from 50,000 up to 200,000. 

8. Medium small counties, 35 in 
number, with population numbers 
ranging from 25,000 to 50,000. 

4. Small rural and semi-rural coun- 
ties, 26 in number each with less than 
25,000 people at the time of the last 
census. 

The size of these counties was di- 
rectly related to their degree of rur- 
ality. In the large counties only 3.2 
percent of the population lived on 
farms. In the medium large counties 
18.4 percent lived on farms. In the 
medium small group the proportion of 
farm residents was 34.7 percent. 
Finally in the small counties and even 
50.0 percent of the people lived on 
farms. 
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In accordance with expectation, di- 
vorce rates were highest in the large 
urban counties. They were lowest in 
the category of small rural counties 
(See Figure I). 

During the nine years for which di- 
vorce rates were computed these rates 
ranged from 54 percent to about 100 
percent higher in the large, highly 
urbanized counties than in the small, 
largely rural counties. Each year, 
with one minor exception, the size of 
the divorce rates was directly pro- 
portional to size of the counties. In 
1946, for example, the group of large 
counties had a divorce rate of 62.9 
per 100 average annual marriages 
during the preceding 10 years. The 
group of medium large counties had 
a divorce rate of 59.7. This rate drop- 
ped to 49.5 in the medium small coun- 
ties and to only 43.1 in the small coun- 
ties. 

The reasons for the lower average 
divorce rate in the more rural coun- 
ties are known in part. 

1. There are fewer young married 
couples living on farms and in small 
towns than in the large cities. Many 
couples who marry in the rural areas 
move to cities. Their divorces, when 
they occur, are then chargeable to the 
city. 

2. Many rural people continue to 
view marriage as a sacred institution 
for the achievement of ends higher 
than those of the happiness and satis- 
faction of individual husbands and 
wives. Hence, incompatible couples 
in rural areas are apt to be held to- 
gether by the forces of public opinion, 
religion, and cultural expectations. 
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5. Family ownership of property 
tends to hold farm couples together 
even when there is considerable mari- 
tal discord and alienation. 

4. Fewer farm than city couples re- 
main childless, and the presence of 
children make divorce a more difficult 
procedure. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that 
while divorce rates in the small rural 
counties are much below average for 
Ohio, they are nevertheless fairly 


high. On the average, for the nine 
years studied, these rural counties 
had more than one divorce for every 


four marriages. In 1946 and 1941 | 


their divorces exceeded one for every 
three marriages on the average. 

For most of the years under inves- 
tigation the divorce rate in the small 
rural counties of Ohio was above the 
national average. It is evident that the 
forces disrupting family life are hav- 
ing their impact in the country as well 
as in the cities. 
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Ill. Marriage and Divorce in 
Different Areas of Ohio 

In the preceding section of this re- 
port divorce rates based on average 
annual marriages were shown for 
groups of counties put together ac- 
cording to their population numbers. 
Wide variations in divorce rates 
among the separate counties were 
found within each group. 

It is the purpose of this section of 
the report to show the distribution of 
both divorces and marriages by coun- 
ties and regional groups of counties. 
A. Methods of Computing County Di- 

vorce Rates 

In computing divorce rates for in- 
dividual counties it was found that 
average annual marriages did not 
provide an adequate base. This was 
due to the fact that some counties 
had exceedingly large numbers of 
marriages in proportion to their popu- 
lation. This seemed indicative of the 
purchase of large numbers of mar- 
riage licenses in certain counties by 
persons who were not residents of 
those counties. In considering the rea- 
sons for this situation it was suggest- 
ed that many young couples obtained 
marriage licenses in certain “lenient” 
counties to escape more rigid enforce- 
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ment of restrictions on licensure in 
their own counties. 

To avoid the distortion of divorce 
rates based on marriages for separate 
counties, all county rates were based 
on population. In order to get a more 
stable divorce rate for each county 
the following method was used: 

1. For each county all divorces re- 
ported or estimated for the period 
1939 through 1947 were added to- 
gether for a nine-year total. 

2. The county population as esti- 
mated by Government statisticians 
for March 1943 was used as the base. 

3. County divorce rates were then 
taken as the number of divorces in 
the county 1939-1947 per 1,000 popu- 
lation in 1943. 

In computing divorce rates on this 
basis it was recognized that some 
rural-urban bias was introduced into 
the statistical results. This was due 
to the abnormal loss of population by 
some rural counties and correspond- 
ing gains by some urban counties as 
a result of the war migrations. 

These divorce rates based on popu- 
lation were, however, found to be very 
highly correlated with those based on 
marriages in those counties which 
had normal marriage rates. 


TABLE 2. Drtvorces Per 100 AVERAGE ANNUAL MARRIAGES 
IN 77 COUNTIES* IN OHIO 
1939-1947. 


(Grouped According to Size of Their Population) 








Type of County 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Large 42.3 42.0 42.4 43.0 39.3 46.5 52.0 62.9 53.4 
Medium large 36.5 37.1 38.8 35.6 35.2 35.5 43.9 59.7 51.4 
Medium small 27.3 27.6 31.5 29.9 27.3 31.5 34.0 49.5 43.9 
Small 27.5 27.0 23.9 23.6 23.9 23.3 27.1 43.1 34.4 





*Ten counties were excluded due to their unusually high marriage rates, and one 
was excluded because of missing reports of divorce. 
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B. Counties Ranked According to Di- rates per 1,000 population some inter. di 


vorce Rates esting facts were revealed. : of 
When the counties of Ohio were Franklin County with the City of ti 
ranked from highest to lowest with Columbus, stood at the top of the 
respect to their nine-year divorce list. This large, urbanized county had, 
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during the period 1939-1947, a high 
of 55.0 divorces per 1,000 popula- 
tion. 

At the opposite extreme was Put- 
nam County, a small one, with a com- 
parable nine-year divorce rate of only 
9.1. This small county had no urban 
population, and more than one-half 
of its people lived on farms in 1940. 
(See Figure II) 

The size of a county’s divorce rate 
was found to depend upon its location 
as well as upon its degree of rurality 
or urbanization. Among the 22 coun- 
ties having the highest divorce rates 
were some from all size groups. Five 
were large counties—Franklin, Mont- 
gomery, Lucas, Summit and Stark. On 
the other hand 3 were small rural 
counties — Clinton, Fayette, and 
Adams. Among the others in this 
upper one-fourth were 8 medium 
small counties, and 6 medium large 
ones. 

With a few notable exceptions, the 
counties with very high divorce rates 
formed geographically contiguous 
groups, regardless of their degree of 
rurality. One high divorce area is 
southwestern Ohio including a part of 
the Miami Valley. There was found an 
area made up of 12 adjoining counties 
each of which had a divorce rate of 30 
or over. These included the highly ur- 
banized counties of Montgomery, But- 
ler, Clark and Scioto. Included also 
were the more rural counties—Cham- 
paign, Green, Fayette, Clinton, War- 
ren, Highland, Adams, and Lawrence 
(Figure II). 

Another high divorce area was 
found in the highly urbanized area 
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around Cleveland, Akron, and Canton. 

In the eastern part of the State, 
Guernsey and Muskingum Counties 
constituted an area of high divorce. 
Standing alone as high divorce coun- 
ties were Franklin, Knox, Marion, 
Allen, and Lucas. 

Areas of low divorce were also re- 
gionalized. The two major regions of 
low divorce were western and north- 
western Ohio, and a large crescent 
shaped area in eastern Ohio. 

All but three of the 22 counties hav- 
ing the lowest divorce rates were 
small or medium small counties. 

C. Counties Ranked According to 
Marriage Rates 

In order to determine the geograph- 
ic distribution of marriage rates in 
Ohio, reports of marriage licenses is- 
sued were related to the population 
in each county. In making the compu- 
tation the total number of marriages 
reported for the period 1938-1947 was 
divided by the population as esti- 
mated for 1943. The rate was then the 
number of marriages during a ten 
year period per 1,000 population in 
the middle of that period. 

When the 88 counties were ranked 
in order from lowest to highest mar- 
riage rates, Athens was found at the 
lowest extreme and Henry County 
at the opposite extreme (Figure III). 

Exceedingly high marriage rates 
were found in two blocks of counties. 
In the northwestern part of the State 
were seven counties with rates rang- 
ing from 182.5 in Lucas County to 
1,505.0 in Henry County (Figure 
III). During a ten-year period Henry 
County officials issued one and one- 
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half times as many marriage licenses 
as it had population in 1943. Other 
counties with exceedingly high rates 
in that same general area were Wil- 
liams, Fulton, Wood, Defiance, and 
Sandusky. 





Three other counties with abnorm. 
ally high marriage rates were foun ; 
in southeastern Ohio. They were Gal. 
lia, Lawrence, and Meigs. 

At the other extreme was a wit 
area in southern and southwestern , 
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Figure 3. Ohio Counties Ranked According to Marriage Rates 
(Number of Marriages 1938-1947 per 1,000 of hte Estimated Population in 1943) 
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Ohio where marriage rates were rela- 
tively low. 

Reasons for these high and low 
marriage incidence areas are to be 
determined by further investigation. 


IV. Summary and Suggestions 
For Research 


This report has shown that the di- 
vorce rate in Ohio rose to an unprece- 
dented peak in 1946 when there was 
one divorce for every two annual mar- 
riages in the State during the preced- 
ing ten years. Divorce rates were 
highest in the large urbanized coun- 
ties and lowest in the smallest rural 
and semi-rural counties. Even in the 
more rural counties, however, annual 
divorce rates were generally higher 
than those for the Nation, and some 
rural counties had divorce rates high- 
er than those for some metropolitan 
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areas in the State during the period 
under study. 

This study has helped set the stage 
for what should prove to be a fruit- 
ful field of rural sociological research 
into the factors which contribute to 
family instability. One set of assump- 
tions for investigation pertains to 
divorce as a factor associated with 
mental health. One hypothesis is stat- 
ed in the belief that distorted person- 
ality development in one or both part- 
ners entering into marriage is often 
the basic factor leading to marital 
conflict, estrangement, separation, 
and divorce. Another hypothesis for 
research is found in the idea that 
marital disruption is often a factor 
which produces or intensifies person- 
ality disorders in one or more of the 
subjects involved, particularly in chil- 
dren. 





Three Southern Appalachian Communities: or 


i P ' grea 
An Analysis of Cultural Variables 7080 
utili 
By James E. Montgomery + G 
rich 
ABSTRACT we 
The thesis of this paper is that the “culture base” of the farm folk of 1 es i 

Southern Appalachia greatly affects their standards and levels of living. 
This point of view is developed in a study of three small rural communities qual 
of East Tennessee in which the units were matched as nearly as possible mou 
in their original base of natural resources but subject to marked cultural , 
variations. One community is somewhat typical of situations having few rals 
outside contacts; a second is a cultural island having a relatively high level Dat 

of living for the area; and the third is a community undergoing definite 
change as a result of community planning. thes 
Major conclusions are: (1) that culture itself is an important variable | thre 

in determining how human and natural resources are treated; (2) that 
isolation, physical and cultural, greatly retards change; and (3) that the Eas 
T.V.A. is succeeding in inducing significant cultural and social change. nea: 
; basi 
I. Purpose sure of population on available to 
The status of rural people in the resources. Extraordinarily high R 
Southern Appalachian area has been rates of natural increase and in- nu 

ublicized so uniformly that moun- sufficient emigration have result- 

artege ed in a rural population greater | [0 
tain life appears to have been neatly than the agricultural, forest, and | fre 
stereotyped. High fertility rates, sub- mineral resources can support mo 
sistence farming, substandard hous- satisfactorily.’ ity 
ing, and a marked dearth of commu- set 


This statement and others of similar the 
vein proceed from the rigid assump- 
tion that basic change in present 
farming methods could not within 
reasonable time effect substantial im- ' 


nity services, to mention only a few 
things, have been interpreted by stu- 
dents of mountain life to apply to 
local problems with “all-or-none”, 
“open-and-closed” generalizations. 





Pressure of population has received 


provements in ways of living of moun- 


the interpretation of a “single cause” ‘@in folk. It is this hypothesis upon 
with directed migration to areas of Which we need to focus. It certainly | 44, 
greater economic opportunity as the needs to be tested before many people = 
“only solution”. Carter Goodrich, for Fe actually moved under some state int 
example, writing a decade ago about policy. In contrast to the above hypo- fee 
more acutely distressed mountain thesis, this paper takes the point of Py, 
sections, held: view that the culture base of the = 
mountain people—and not economic 

The fundamental cause of low ” a : —— : 
levels of living is excessive pres- ‘Carter Goodrich, et al, Migration and — }?: 


¢ Oklahoma A. and M, College. 


Economic Opportunity (Philadelphia: Uni- 
a of Pennsylvania Press, 1936), pp. 
1-62. 
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or geographic determinism—to a 
great extent affects the way in which 
resources, human and natural, are 
utilized and developed. 

Granting the conditions that Good- 
rich and others have observed, the 
writer holds that far-reaching chang- 
es in techniques of farming and in 
quality of social organization of the 
mountain people could materially 
raise standards and levels of living. 
Data to be used in testing this hypo- 
thesis were developed in the study of 
three small rural communities in 
Eastern Tennessee—units matched as 
nearly as possible in their original 
base of natural resources but subject 
to marked cultural variations.’ 

Before the contrasts of these com- 
munities are made, however, atten- 
tion is invited to two prime factors 
frequently overlooked in analyses of 
mountain cultures. First, the major- 
ity of the predominantly Scotch-Irish 
settlers of the Appalachians were in 
their former homelands not skilled 
farmers; many had not been farmers 
at all.2 Second, the community and 





*These data were collected in a six 
month’s period in 1943 by participant ob- 
server techniques (the writer was born and 
reared in East Tennessee) focusing on com- 
munity case studies. This general design of 
study was supported by detailed family 
schedules completed in informal interview- 
ing and by more indirect and free discussion 
interchanges. The writer’s Three Appalach- 
‘an Communities: Cultural Variables Af- 
fecting Levels of Living and Population 
Pressure (Nashville: Vanderbilt University 
ih 1944) reviews these materials in 
etail. 

*Henry James Ford, The Scotch-Irish in 
America (New York: Peter Smith, 1915), 
pp. 203-208; Charles A. Hanna, The Scotch- 
Irish (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1902), I, p. 621; Frank Ousley, “The Pattern 
of Migration and Settlement on the South- 
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neighborhood patterns, which these 
people developed in the Highlands, 
greatly restricted local social inter- 
action. Thus, whole populations that 
were not agriculturists in the first 
place have developed crude methods 
by trial and error and have been cut 
off or retarded by their isolation for 
a century or more. Crude dwellings, 
substandard environmental sanita- 
tion conditions, and lack of systematic 
agricultural tradition are factors to 
which soil erosion, waste of natural 
resources, and low levels of living 
must be related. To bring such factors 
into perspective, Browntown to some 
extent exemplifies the primitiveness, 
if not the deterioration, of mountain 
farming enterprise which has result- 
ed in chronic poverty. It also exhibits 
a situation in which few changes re- 
sulting from outside contacts have oc- 
curred. Gruetli, a Swiss cultural is- 
land with a long history of relatively 
high standards and levels of living, is 
a decided contrast to Browntown. 
Though the unit is small and though 
life in it has been affected by cross- 
currents from the native milieu, its 
differences rest largely upon the more 
systematic farm backgrounds of origi- 
nal Swiss migrants. A third com- 





ern Frontier,” The Journal of Southern His- 
tory, XI (1945), 174; Frederick Jackson 
Turner, The Frontier in American History 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1915), pp. 5, 67-68. 

‘Elsewhere in Tennessee Walter Kollmor- 
gan has given detailed attention to varia- 
tions in ways of life induced by diffusion 
from German-Swiss agricultural traditions. 
His community groups represent a more self- 
sufficient and persistent enclave, one with 
which Gruetli has recognizable parallels. See 
his The German-Swiss in Frankling County, 
Tennessee (Washington: U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 1940). 
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munity, Bird’s, is a test-demonstra- 
tion situation typifying to some extent 
mountain localities which have recent- 
ly undergone marked changes through 
conscious community planning stimu- 
lated by the farm program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Contrasts between Browntown and 
Gruetli bring into sharp focus the 
significance of differences in folk 
practices and norms.® Bird’s demon- 
strates some of the effects of recent 


*For detailed contrast on this point see 
Richard Shryock, “British Versus German 
Traditions in Colonial Agriculture,” Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, XXVI 
(1939), 39-54 and “Cultural Factors in the 
History of the South,” Journal of Southern 
History, V (19389), 333- 346. See also Edgar 
T. Thompson, “Purpose and Tradition in 
Southern Rural Society: A Point of View for 
— Social Forces, XXV (1947), 270- 
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careful and systematized rural com. 
munity planning. Summarized ma. ; 
terials on the three situations are 
herewith presented as follows: First, 
a general account of conditions by 
cross-comparisons of major cultural 
variables (in chart form) ; and, see. 
ond, a more detailed consideration 
by comparisons of selected aspects of 
levels of living (in table form).® 


— 


*The Cultural variable comparison tech. 
nique in rural community study is of course 
not new. Recently, however, there has been 
evident interest in systematic study of the 
detail of such research. See Carl C. Taylor, 
“Techniques of Community Study and Anal- 
ysis as Applied to Modern Civilized Socie. 
ties” in Ralph Linton, The Science of Man 
in the World Crisis (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945), pp. 416-441. See 
also Neal Gross, “Cultural Variables in 
Rural Communities,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LIII (1948), 344-350. 





of Cultural Variables 


Cross-COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS OF CULTURAL VARIABLES IN 


BROWNTOWN, 


Cultural Variables Browntown 


GRUETLI, 


AND BIRpD’s IN 1943. 


Gruetli Bird’s 





I. General Charac- 
teristics 
1. Location 
Tennessee 
2. Around 1850 


Scotch-Irish 
English 


2.Date of settle- 
ment 

3. Nationality of 3. 
original settlers 

4. Language 4, 
5 


. Pattern of set- 5. 


Open-country 
tlement 


6. Community ser- 6. 


1. Cumberland County, 1.Grundy County, 1. 
2. 1870-1880 2. 
3.Swiss and a few 3. 
4. Originally German, 4. 
5. Open-country, origi- 5. 


A grade school and 2 6.3 grade schools, 2 6. 


Sevier County, Ten- 
nessee 

Around 1750 
Scotch-Irish 
English 


Tennessee 


Germans 


now English 

Open-country i 
nally community ser- 

vices clustered 

2 grade schools, 2 


vices midwives general stores, churches, 2 stores, 
churches, post office; and a grist mill; 
services now dis- services now dis 
persed persed 
7. Number of 7.31, population of 144 7.18, population of 60 7. 70, population of 332 — 
households } 





II. Economic Behav- 
ior 
1. Early occupa-_ 1. 
tions 


“Patch” 
grazing of cattle and 
sheep, and hunting 


farming, 1. Intensive 


subsist- 1.“Patch” farming, 
ence farming grazing of cattle, 
and hunting 


Cu 
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Cultural Variables 
Con’t 


Browntown 


Gruethi 
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Bird’s 





9, Present occupa- 2. 
tions 


3, Principal crops 3. 
grown 
4,Care of land 4. 


5. Livestock 5. 


6. Farm tools 6. 


7.Care of live- 7. 
stock and tools 


8. Attitudes to- 8. 
ward farming 


Non-farm work and 2. 


subsistence farming 


Corn, Irish potatoes 


Crops not rotated, 
few cover crops. se- 
rious soil erosion 


Few owning work- 
stock or cattle, sev- 
eral raising hogs 


Acute 
farm tools 


Barns few 
small, tools neglect- 
ed 


Little concern for 
soil fertility, much 
leisure in winter, 
youths seeking non- 
farm occupations. 


3. 
4. 


5. 


scarcity of 6. 


and 7. 


8. 


Intensive 
ence farming and 
occasional non-farm 
work 


Corn, Irish potatoes, 3. 


and crimson clover 


Crop rotation, cover 4. 


crops, good pas- 
tures; very little soil 
erosion 


Most farmers own- 
ing workstock, milk 
cows, beef cattle and 
hogs 


Ample _ supply 
horsedrawn tools 


Good barns, meticu- 7. 


lous care of tools 


Soil fertility must 8. 


be maintained, farm- 
ing a year round 
job, youths seeking 
non-farm occupa- 
tions 


subsist- 2. 


5. 


of 6. 


Subsistence farming 
(in some cases ap- 
proaching commer- 
cial farming) and 
considerable non- 
farm work 

Corn, wheat, tobac- 
co, and vegetables 
Some farmers begin- 
ning to rotate crops, 
to sow cover crops, 
and to improve pas- 
tures; soil erosion 
serious, but land im- 
provement under 
way 

About half of farm- 
ers owning work- 
stock, milk cows, 
and hogs; a few hav- 
ing beef cattle 

Some farmers hav- 
ing ample horse- 
drawn tools 

A few good barns, 
many small ones, 
considerable neglect 
of tools 

Some showing con- 
cern for soil fertil- 
ity, considerable leis- 
ure, youths seeking 
non-farm occupa- 
tions 





III. Family and Kin- 
ship Behavior 


1. Type of family 1. 


2.Role and status 2. 
of husband 


3. Role and status 3. 
of wife 


Usually simple but 
quite often extended 


In predominant po- 
sition; making de- 
cision with respect 
to earning and 
spending income 


Keeping house (oft- 3. 


en slovenly), disci- 
plining (frequently 
indulging) children; 
tending garden, sel- 
dom working in field, 
occassionally work- 
outside home 


1, 


2. 


Simple 


Patriarchal, at times 
domineering; mak- 
ing all major deci- 
sions relative to 
farming, spending 
income, and disci- 
plining children 
Keeping house, car- 
ing for children, 
helping with chores 
about barn, and fre- 
quently working 
with husband in 
field; not working 
outside family. 


_ 


2. 


3. 


. Usually simple, but 


occasionally extend- 
ed 

In dominant posi- 
tion; making most 
decisions relative to 
earning and spend- 
ing income 


K.eeping house 
(sometimes sloven- 
ly), disciplining 
(frequently indulg- 
ing) children; occa- 
sional working in 
fields, tending gard- 
en and chickens, oc- 
casionally working 
for neighboring fam- 
ily 
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Cultural Variables 
Con’t 
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Browntown 


Gruetli 


Bird’s 





4. Role and status 4. 


of children 


Young children hav- 
ing much freedom; 
corporal punishment 
common 


All but two families 5. 


related to one or 
more other families 


4.Taught to work at 


an early age, corpor- 
al punishment un- 
common 


Several families re- 
lated 


4, Young children hay. 
ing much freedom; 
older boys helping 
in crops and olde 
girls helping muth. 
er; corporal punish. 
ment common 
Most families relat. 
ed to one or mor 
other families 


5. 





5. Kinship ties 5. 
IV. Religions Be- 
havior 
1. Denominations 1. 
2. Church member- 


ship 


and charity 


ministers 


. Gifts to church 3. 


. Qualification of 4. 


Originally Baptist, 1. 


now Holiness and 
Baptist (no church 
at present) 


2. Most wives belong- 2. 


ing to church, most 
husbands and youths 
not belonging 


Few families mak- 
ing contributions 


No regular minister, 4. 


occassionally an un- 
educated preacher 
conducting revival 
in schoolhouse 


Originally Lutheran 
Reformed; at pres- 
ent a Church of 
Christ and an Epis- 
copal church 


Most adults belong- 
ing to church 


8. Most families mak- 


ing small contribu- 
tions 


1. Originally Meth. 
odist, at present a 
Methodist and 4 


Baptist church 


2.Most wives and 
many husbands be. 
longing to church, 
many youths not be. 
longing 
Several families 
making small con- 
tributions 


3. 





<_ 


a 


tt 


One a_ theological4. One fairly well train. | 


student, another 
fairly well trained 


ed minister, another 
having a third-grade 
education 





5. Influence of 5. Declining in import- 5. Binding to older peo- 5. Declining in import- 
Church ance ple, losing hold on ance, especially 
youths among youths 
V. Formal and In- 
formal educa- 
tion 
1.Emphasis on 1.Little emphasis 1. Traditionally high 1. Traditionally _ littl 


formal educa- 
tion 


2. Informal educa- 
tion of children 


3. Books in home 3. 


2. 


placed on education; 
only one native off- 
spring having com- 
pleted high school 


Parents 
ting unscientific 
farm practices to 
offspring; home con- 
ditions not conducive 
to learning good 
housekeeping prac- 
tices 


Most homes having 3. 
few books 
Bible 


except 





transmit- 2. 


value placed on 
formal training; a 
few offspring hav- 
ing attended college, 
many having attend- 
ed high school 
Adequate opportu- 
nity to learn sound 
farm _ techniques, 
girls learning to sew, 
cook, keep house, 
etc. 


Each home having 
several religious 
books and old text- 
books 


value placed on edv- 


cation; increasingly | 


training of youth 


considered import 
ant 
2. Traditional ways of 


farming and keeping 
house __ transmitted, 
in a few cases bet- 
ter training appar- 
ent 


Most homes having 
only the Bible, a few 
other religious books 
and old text books. 


3. 


Ne 
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Cultural Variables 
Con’t Browntown Gruetli Bird’s 
4, Adult education 4. None 4.Limited participa- 4. TVA-Extension Pro- 
tion in home demon- gram, AAA _ and 
stration program SCS important edu- 
cational devices for 
about half of fami- 
lies 
VI. Outside Con- 
tacts 
1.Transportation 1.Three percent of 1.44 percent of fami- 1.25 percent of fami- 
families having a _ lies having a car or lies having a car or 
car truck truck 


2, Roads 2. 


8. Radios and daily 3. 
newspapers 


4, Participation in 4. 
agricultural 
programs 

5. Participation in 5. 
other public pro- 
grams 


6. Political affilia- 6. 
tions 


Community travers- 2. 


ed by gravelled 
roads; a fourth of 
families living on or 
near all-weather 
roads 

29 percent of fami- 
lies owning radio, 
few taking daily 
newspapers 

Limited primarily to 
two large farm op- 
erators 

Great reliance on 
WPA in past; public 
assistance received 
by 30 percent of 
families; highly in 
favor of public aid 
Historically Repub- 
licans, but most de- 
veloped New Deal 
sympathies 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Community travers- 
ed by blacktop state 
highway; half of 
families living on or 
near all-weather 
roads 

66 percent of fami- 
lies owning a radio, 
44 percent taking 
daily paper 

Very limited 


Very limited partici- 
pation; a few work- 
ed on WPA road; 
opposed to public 
aid 


. Originally affiliated 


with Democratic 
party, but general 
opposition to New 
Deal 


2. 


3. 


5. 


6. 


. Limited 


Community travers- 
ed by blacktop state 
highway, two-thirds 
of families on or 
near _ all-weather 
roads 

51 percent of fami- 
lies having a radio; 
40 percent taking 
daily paper 

to about 
half of families 


Considerable _ reli- 
ance on WPA and 
other public aid; 
poorer families much 
in favor of public re- 
lief 

Constant affiliation 
with Republican par- 
ty, a few developed 
New Deal sym- 
pathies 





VII. Other Commu- 
nity Folk De- 
signs 

1. Lending and 2. 
borrowing 
2.Informal visits 2. 


3. Recreation 3. 


Very extensive, a 
necessity 
Very common 


Some men attend- 
ing livestock sales, 
men and women 
meeting friends at 
stores in a near-by 
community 


. Limited 
. Limited 


.3 Wives frequently at- 


tending movies, men 
going to nearby 
towns 


pe =—_ 


3. 


. Continual 


. Extensive among 


poorer people 
visiting 
among poorer fami- 
lies 

Several men attend- 
ing livestock sales, 
gossiping on rainy 
days at local stores 
and grist mill; a few 
women attending 
movies 





VIII. Integrating 
and Disintegrat- 
ing Forces 
1, Migration ; a 


Several youths leav- 
ing community, 
many returned dur- 
ing great depression 
of the 1930’s 


1. Most youths leaving 


settlement 


1. 


Most youths leaving 
community, especial- 
ly those who com- 
plete high school 
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Con’t 
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2. Organized reli- 2. 


gion 
3. The depression 3. 
of the 1930’s 


4. Public programs 4. 


5. Citizenship 5. 


6. Morale and 6. 


Browntown Gruetli Bird’s 
Religious values 2.Less forceful than 2. Religious values de. 
greatly weakened formerly clining 
Economic life hav- 3. Forced a few Swiss 3. Caused many fani. 
ing been critical; to work on WPA lies to accept public 
people turned to re- assistance 
lief more or less en 
masse 
Strong interest in 4. Little effect 4.Many _ esteeming 
public assistance T V A, Extension 


Service, and AAA 


“Moonshining”, fre- 5.Good_ citizenship5. “Moonshining”, sey. 
quent illegitimacy, widely acclaimed eral _illegitimates; 
and other violations half or so of fami- 
common lies substantial 


Low morale; want- 6. Decline of morale as 6. Morale of partici. 





ethos ing more public as- result of assimila- pants in TVA high, 
sistance tion; deep pride in of many others, low 

farming tradition 
III. Selected Aspects of Levels It may be observed from Table 1 


of Living that Gruetlians placed more emphasis 

Comparisons dealing more directly on the production of livestock than 
with economic conditions and levels did the people of any of the other 
of living are shown in table form. three localities; half or more of the 
(Data for Bird’s are presented sepa- Browntowners and inhabitants of the 
rately for the bottoms and slopes. slopes neighborhood did not have any 


neighborhoods and 
four-way approach 
ables.) 


TABLE 1. PER 


thus provide a workstock; and half or more of the 
to cultural vari- Browntowners did not have a milk 
cow, despite the fact that this com- 


CAPITA INCOME AND SELECTED FARMING CHARACTERISTICS 


IN BROWNTOWN, GRUETLI, AND BIRD’S IN 1942 AND 1943. 





Characteristics 


Browntown Gruetli Bird’s Community 





Bottoms Slopes 
Neighborhood Neighborhood 


Total per capita cash income* ........ $86 $321 $212 $112 





Percentage of part-time and 























CO ee 25 100 83 74 
Percentage owning home and/or land ... 68 100 81 68 
Median-sized holding (acres) .......... 25 58 70 31 
Percentage of land in cultivation ...... 36 18 34 25 
Median no. workstock ................ 0 1 0 
Median no. milk cows ................. 0 2 
Median no. beef cattle ................ 0 3.5 0 0 
i neve ees Shaws 2 3 5 





* Income figures for 1942; other items for 1943. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEVELS, CHURCH PART(GJPATION AND LOCAL VISITING 


IN BROWNTOWN, GRUETLI, AND BIxD’s IN 1943. 


























Characteristics Browntown Gruetli Bird’s Community 
Bottoms Slopes 
Neighborhood Neighborhood 

Median grade completed 

ee RID xno ncn cicnvervveses s) 7 4 3 
Median grade completed by wives ...... 8 6.5 5 
Median grade completed 

by living offspring ............... 6.5 9 6 6 
Percentage of living offspring attending 

school beyond eighth grade ....... 11 54 15 4 
Percentage of husbands 

belonging to a church ............. 23 86 44 52 
Percentage of wives 

belonging to a church ............ 66 87 91 61 
Median no. visits to neighboring 

family for 2 months .............. 28 11 29 71 





munity is adjacent to a large open 
range. Considering the per capita in- 
come of Gruetli as 100, corresponding 
figures for Browntown, and the bot- 
toms and slopes neighborhoods of 
Bird’s are 27, 66, and 35 respectively. 

If social participation may be used 
as an index to values, Table 2 reveals 
that Gruetlians placed more emphasis 
on formal education and on organized 
religion than did any one of the other 
groupings. Browntowners and fami- 
lies in the slopes neighborhood placed 
least value on these phenomena. 
Meanwhile, Gruetlians engaged in so- 
cial interaction in the form of visits 
with neighbors less than did bottoms 
families in Bird’s and much less than 
slopes and Browntown families, a 
situation reflecting, among other 
things, self-sufficiency and commer- 
cialization. 

As is characteristic of rural and 
urban families generally, smaller 


families were domiciled in larger 
houses. On each of the items shown in 
Table 3, the Swiss households ranked 
superior to those in the bottoms neigh- 
borhood and much superior to those 
in the slopes neighborhood and in 
Browntown. Housing and sanitary 
conditions were better in the bottoms 
neighborhood, the area in which 
T.V.A. participants were concentrat- 
ed, than in either of the other native 
groupings. Obviously only a part of 
this differential is attributable to the 
T.V.A. work. It certainly has had 
considerable influence upon the pro- 
tection of drinking water, screening, 
and disposal of waste. Incidentally, 
families living in the older and larger 
units moved less frequently than those 
occupying newer and smaller houses. 
During the ten-year period 1932 to 
1942 in Gruetli there were two 
changes in residence, in Browntown 
forty-one, and in Bird’s thirty-four. 





TABLE 3. Size or HousBwitps, Housinc, WATER SUPPLY AND SANITATION 
IN BROWNTOWN, GRUETLI, AND BIRD’s IN 1943. 
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Characteristics Browntown Gruetli Bird’s Community 
Bottoms Slopes 
Neighborhood Neighborhoo 

Mean size of household ............... 4.7 3.3 4.4 48 | 
Median no. of rooms in houses ........ 6 4 3 
Percentage of houses of 

Lr 58 11 33 50 
Percentage of houses 

Se GED. ckvisenaweroues 13 78 39 9 
Percentage of houses 

having “adequate” water supply ... 13 78 42 15 
Percentage of housing 

. 4 ee 17 100 64 35 
Percentage of houses 

EE occu kbuekhcaes ea cenade 53 100 72 26 





IV. Differences and Similarities 


Data presented above reveal nu- 
merous cultural variations that have 
definitely affected levels of living in 
these selected areas. The most import- 
ant differences may be stated thus: 
(1) The natives in Browntown and 
Bird’s possessed cultural traits that 
resulted in an inadequate adjustment 
to the natural environment. Timber 
was exploited and folk practices of 
agriculture have caused soil abuses 
for some three generations. On the 
other hand, Gruetlians were the bear- 
ers of a culture that fostered a careful 
and effective use of timber and soils. 
Although the gap between native and 
Gruetli farming practices is being 
closed by the acquisition of better 
farming methods by some farmers in 
Bird’s, the difference still remains 
considerable. (2) The Gruetlians his- 
torically have placed value on educa- 
tion, religion, common recreation, ade- 
quate housing, and economic self-suf- 





ficiency. These norms have been trans. 
mitted to and embraced by the young. 
er generation. But in Browntown ani 
in Bird’s little emphasis has bee 
placed on these values, a possible ex. 
ception being religious mores. More 
over, in both agricultural techniques 
and social values considerable deteri- 
oration has occurred among the n- 





tives. (3) Ethos and morale in the 
situations are varied. For instance, it | 
may be said that the Swiss look t| 
their past for ideological meaning; ' 
Bird’s farmers who participate in the | 
T.V.A. see a ray of hope in the fu 
ture; Browntowners and less articv- 
late families in Bird’s look neither 1 | 
a past millennium nor to a futur) 
renaissance. 

The study identifies a number | 
common characteristics, namely: (1) 
soils, topography, climate, and physi- | 
cal isolation, (2) informal group s¢ | 
ciety, (3) with the exception of the! 
early days of Gruetli, open-country 
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pattern of settlement, (4) familism, 
(5) out-migration of youth, (6) a 
web of kinship ties (though less pro- 
nounced in Gruetli), and (7) a decline 
of religious mores, especially among 
youths. 


Vv. Import of the Study 


As a whole, the study leads to four 
general conclusions. First, the culture 
of a people is a chief factor in levels 
of living in that it determines to a 
considerable extent how resources, 
human and natural, shall be develop- 
ed. The ways of farming in Brown- 
town and in Bird’s except where the 
T.V.A. has been effective, have worn 
away much of the resource base. 
Meanwhile, the Swiss, with a differ- 
ent cultural background but with na- 
tural resources once comparable to 
those of the natives, have husbanded 
and conserved their timber and soils. 
Non-material traits, especially educa- 
tional, religious, health, and recrea- 
tional values, have also affected levels 
of living. Natives have not been much 
concerned about these values, whereas 
Swiss have kept watch. Second, iso- 
lation, physical and cultural, greatly 
retards social change. It has tended 
to bring about and then foster a lag 
between mountain traditional and 
scientific ways of farming. It has af- 
fected Gruetli by making it relatively 
easy to transmit cultural traits from 
one generation to the next with but 
little modification. Recently, however, 
modern means of transportation and 
communication have rapidly reduced 
spatial separation in the mountains. 
Third, as briefly mentioned above no 
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one public program, unless it is the 
school and the T.V.A.-Extension Ser- 
vice in Bird’s, reaches more than a 
small percentage of families in any 
one of the communities. Families in 
Browntown and Bird’s, who need out- 
side help most, actually receive least. 
Fourth, community planning by the 
T.V.A. in Bird’s has initiated signifi- 
cant changes in the customs of those 
who participate in the program. The 
T.V.A. work has been especially suc- 
cessful in initiating change in such 
matters as planning crops, rotation, 
and better care of and breeding of 
livestock. Settlement meetings joint- 
ly sponsored by the T.V.A. and by the 
local folk affected is a novel approach 
to local problems. Home leadership is 
maximized. Community-consciousness 
has emerged at what appears to be 
an all-time high level. But meanwhile 
social differentiation between partici- 
pants and non-participants seems to 
be increasing. 

The contention is that to a great 
extent traditional farming techniques 
and values as reflected in social organ- 
ization have resulted in low levels of 
living in the mountains. While cul- 
tural change would not remove all 
traces of depressed living conditions, 
it is a necessary step in their improve- 
ment. 

The T.V.A. program suggests that 
its methods might be duplicated with 
good results in numerous other com- 
munities having substandard living. 
Experience in Bird’s indicates, as is 
generally true, that critical periods in 
the life of a community are opportune 
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times for directing change: Bird’s 
demonstrates the possibility of reduc- 
ing man-land maladjustments by root- 
ing new agricultural methods in old 
values. 

Observations of agricultural, 
health, and welfare programs—to say 
nothing of loosely integrated local 
institutions—reveal that such pro- 
grams are uncoordinated and fre- 
quently overlapping. All agencies 
were observed to be using about the 
same methods of appeal for various 
types of families. With the exception 
of the rather systematic effort made 
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by T.V.A. to reach a large segment of 
the population in Bird’s, action pro- 
grams in the three communities seep 
to be based upon the Biblical precept, 
“Whosoever will may come.” But, as 
Wayland J. Hayes said, “. . . county 





planning must be established from | 
the bottom up. It cannot function | 


from the top down. In other words, a 
planning program will not succeed 
unless the people want it to succeed,” 


— 


"Wayland J. Hayes, The Small Comm 
nity Looks Ahead (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1947), p. 211. Dr 
Hayes sponsored the work on which this 
discussion is based. 





The Differential Characteristics of Accepters and Non- 
Accepters of an Approved Agricultural 





Technological Practice * 


By Neal Gross + 


ABSTRACT 


This paper reports the findings of a study of the discriminatory char- 
acteristics of accepters and non-accepters of an approved farm practice 
in two Iowa rurban communities. Evidence is presented in support of the 
hypothesis of a trait typology among farm operators in their acceptance 


of approved technological practices. 


Introduction 


An important research problem for 
the sociologist and social psychologist 
is the determination of the discrimi- 
natory characteristics differentiating 


* The data for this study were secured in 
the 1941 schedule used in the study of the 
diffusion of hybrid seed corn. See Bryce 
Ryan and Neal Gross, “The Diffusion of 
Hybrid Seed Corn in Two Iowa Communi- 
ties,” Rural Sociology, VIII (March, 1943). 


+ University of Minnesota. 


accepters and rejecters of new or ap- | 
proved culture traits and behavior | 
patterns in a society. The findings of | 
such studies have large practical im- 

plications for commercial and indus ' 
trial organizations, for _ pressure 

groups of all shades and colors, for | 
governmental administrators as well | 
as other agencies engaged directly or | 
indirectly in changing people’s be 
havior. They have important theo 
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retical implications because they set 
the foundation for developing sys- 
tematic propositions that can be veri- 
fied by replication in subsequent re- 
search. 

The differential adoption of new or 
approved culture traits is an especial- 
ly crucial problem facing agricultural 
extension workers. Their main func- 
tion is to “sell” and diffuse in the 
most efficacious manner the research 
findings of the scientists engaged in 
the study of agricultural problems. 
In its larger focus the efforts of these 
men and women are centered on 
changing behavioral patterns of agri- 
cultural populations... This suggests 
that the research findings of the so- 
ciologist and social psychologist may 
be of considerable value to extension 
workers.’ 

The Problem 

In probing certain aspects of the 
problem of technological diffusion in 
agriculture, evidence was presented 
in support of the hypothesis that dif- 
fusion media may be divided into at 
least two categories: 1) initiating 
mechanisms (those that are impor- 
tant in reaching people) and 2) 
activating mechanisms (those that in- 
fluence their behavior). It was fur- 
ther reported that in an intensive 





*It should be noted that this area may be 
a promising field for interdisciplinary re- 
search among agricultural economists, psy- 
chologists, rural sociologists and agricultural 
extension specialists. 

: See C. R. Hoffer, Selected Social Factors 
Affecting Participation of Farmers in Agri- 
cultural Extension Work, Michigan A.E.S.B. 
331 (East Lansing, June, 1944); also C. R. 
Hoffer and D. L. Gibson, The Community 
Situation as it Affects Agricultural Exten- 
sion Work, Michigan A.E.S.B. 312 (East 
Lansing, Oct., 1941). 
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study of differential acceptance of 
hybrid seed corn in two Iowa rurban 
communities, practically all farmers 
demanded a period of personal ex- 
perimentation with the new seed 
prior to its complete acceptance.’ The 
practical implications of these find- 
ings may deserve careful considera- 
tion by extension specialists. 

Of special interest for the present 
study was the analysis of discriminat- 
ing characteristics of the earlier and 
later adopters. Some of the major 
findings were: 1) That the earlier 
adopters were better educated, were 
younger, had higher social participa- 
tion, read more experiment station 
bulletins, subscribed to magazines and 
newspapers more frequently, partici- 
pated more fully in cooperatives and 
the A.A.A., and had larger farms and 
higher incomes than the later adopt- 
ers. 2) That tenure status, inter- 
farm mobility, extent of neighboring 
and nationality background held little 
or no association with rapidity of 
acoption.* 

At the time that data were secured 
con the adoption of hybrid seed, addi- 
tional information was secured from 
the same farm operators on the ac- 
ceptance of other approved farm prac- 
tices that the Extension Service of 


*Bryce Ryan and Neal Gross, “The Dif- 
fusision of Hybrid Seed Corn in Two Iowa 
Communities,” Rural Sociology, VIII 
(March, 1943); for an analysis of the dif- 
fusion of hybrid seed in the state of Iowa 
see B. Ryan, “A Study in Technological Dif- 
fusion,” Rural Sociology, XIII (September, 
1948). 

“Bryce Ryan and Neal Gross, The Diffu- 
sion and Differential Acceptance of Hybrid 
Seed Corn in Iowa Rural Communities, a 
bulletin to be published by the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 
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Iowa State College had encouraged 
farmers to adopt. This paper reports 
the findings of the factors differenti- 
ating those farm operators who had 
and had not adopted an approved 
technological practice called the Mc- 
Lean system.’ We shall be concerned 
with the following specific questions 
in this paper: (1) What characteris- 
tics differentiate and do not differ- 
entiate accepters and non-accepters? 
(2) Do the factors differentiating the 
early and late adopters of hybrid seed 
also differentiate the accepters and 
rejecters of hog sanitation practices? 
Another way of stating the last 
query is, Is there any evidence for the 
existence of a trait typology among 
farm operators in their acceptance of 
approved technological practices ? 

Prior to reporting the findings, it 
is necessary to state explicitly that 
the hypotheses being tested are that 
the above listed factors differentiat- 
ing early and late adopters of hybrid 
seed also discriminate between the ac- 
cepters and non-accepters of approved 
hog sanitation practices.® 


*The McLean system is a set of steps 
followed by farmers to eradicate worms and 
necro baccilus in hogs. It consists of thor- 
ough cleaning of the farrowing pen, scrub- 
bing of the sows, construction of concrete 
floors, and the use of clean pasture in the 
raising of hogs. In short, it is a set of pro- 
cedures followed for purposes of hog sani- 
tation. An accepter was defined as any farm- 
er who accepted at least two of the above 
procedures (partial McLean system). See 
H. G. Zavoral, Hog Health Makes Wealth, 
the Univ. of Minn. and U. S. Dept. of Agric., 
Ag. Ext. Bul. 119, (April, 1939). 


* The only other study of a similar nature 
concerned with the acceptance and rejection 
of approved farm practices that the author 
is familiar with is C. R. Hoffer, Acceptance 
of Approved Farming Practices Among 
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It should be noted that in the study 
of the differential acceptance of hy. 
brid seed the dependent variable was 
time of adoption. Thus, nearly jj 
farm operators had adopted the seed 
but at different periods in the diffy. 
sion process. In this paper we are 
concerned with an attribute, namely, 
acceptance or non-acceptance of the 








McLean system. Since the inclusion | 


of operators in the analysis who could 
not accept the practice for rational 
reasons would bias the findings, they 
were excluded. Detailed information 


oe 


was secured concerning reasons for | 


lack of adoption and all operators who 
could not adopt the practice on ra. 
tional grounds were excluded from 
the analysis. In brief, the sample 
consists of all farm operators in two 
highly rurbanized Iowa agricultural 
communities’ who had the opportuni- 


ty and the ability to accept the ap. | 


proved farm practice. 

It should be further recognized that 
the findings of this study must not 
be generalized beyond the hypotheti- 


cal rurbanized population of which | 


these farm operators are representa- 
tive. Ideally, a random sample of 
communities based on certain impor- 
tant sociological strata should have 
been selected so that more realistic 








Farmers of Dutch Descent, Michigan Spe | 


cial A.E.S.B. 316 (East Lansing, June, 
1942). 

7 See Ryan and Gross, op. cit., A.E.S.B. for 
a description of the communities. 


*In the few instances where some question | 
arose as to the inclusion or exclusion of 4 | 


farm operator in the analysis, the decision 
was made after consultation with extension 
specialists. This resulted in the exclusion of 
fifty operators from the study and an N of 
111 for the accepters and an N of 184 for 
the non-accepters. 
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study | generalizations could have been made. 
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However, financial and time limita- 
tis precluded this more desirable 
research design. Until corroboration 
of the conclusions of this study is 
found in replicated researches, con- 
clusions of this study must, of course, 
be considered as highly tentative. 

Another problem concerns the equal 
opportunities that each farm operator 
possessed to adopt the practices under 
consideration. As was pointed out 
earlier all operators who offered ra- 
tional reasons for lack of adoption 
were excluded from the analysis. Yet, 
there is no absolute certainty that 
each operator had an equal opportuni- 
ty to adopt the practice. Yet, the 
field work established the fact that 
each operator included in the analysis 
could have adopted the practice if he 
so desired since no operator indicated 
that he was unaware of the existence 
of the approved practice; in addition 
little expense was involved in its par- 
tial adoption. 


The Analysis 


Comparison of the farm operators 
on education reveals the accepters had 
a significant higher education level 
than the non-accepters. (Table 1) 
Seventeen percent of the accepters as 
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compared to only seven per cent of 
the non-accepters had taken some 
college work. On the other hand, 
nearly three-fifths (59%) of the ac- 
cepters as compared to slightly over 
two-fifths (41%) of the non-accepters 
had taken only work in grade school. 
These differences are statistically 
significant at the one per cent level 
by the chi square test. 

The evidence did not support the 
hypothesis that the accepters would 
be younger than the non-accepters. 
In fact, the latter grouping was on 
the average 6.4 years younger than 
the accepters. This difference was 
statistically significant at the one per 
cent level by the t test.° (Table 2) 

Tables 3 and 4 indicate that more 
accepters participated in the A.A.A. 
and belonged to cooperatives than the 
non-accepters. The differences be- 
tween the two categories were statis- 
tically significant at the five and one 


®The formula used to obtain the t value 
was 


X:—X: 
t=—_————__ 
/ of o? 
/ —+— 
V N: Nz 


See John F. Kennedy, Mathematics of 
Statistics, Part II, 1941, pp. 137-142 for the 
derivation and use of this formula. 














TABLE 1. THE NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ACCEPTERS AND NON-ACCEPTERS 
HAVING SPECIFIED EDUCATIONAL LEVEL.* 
Accepters Non-Accepters Total 
Education 
Level No. % No. % No. % 
. 1 ear 45 41.0 108 58.7 153 51.9 
(eee 46 41.9 63 34.2 109 36.9 
13 and over ......... 20 17.1 13 7.1 33 11.2 
eee 111 100.0 184 100.0 295 100.0 





* Chi square=12.80, significant at the one per cent level. 
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TABLE 2. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE ACCEPTERS (N=111) anp 
NON-ACCEPTERS (N=184) FOR THE FOLLOWING VARIABLES: (A) AGE, (B) No, 
OF EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS READ IN PRECEDING 12 MONTHs, (c) 
No. OF MAGAZINES, DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS TAKEN, (D) SIZE 
OF FARM, AND (E) No. OF NEIGHBORS VISITED REGULARLY. 




















Accepters Non-Accepters 
M S.D. M S.D. bet 
tithing sins SbRSA OH 8.5 14.8 42.1 13.6 3.74* 
Bulletins Read ......... 7.9 6.0 6.0 4.1 5.97 * 
Mag. & Newspapers ..... 8.0 3.1 6.9 3.1 3.01 * 
mene GE WORM . nc cccccs 5.2 64.0 179.8 60.0 3.51* 
Neighbors .............. 5.1 3.1 4.6 3.0 1.52 ** 





* Significant at one per cent level. 
** Not significant at five per cent level. 


TABLE 3. THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ACCEPTERS AND NON-ACCEPTERS 
AFFILIATED WITH THE A.A.A. PROGRAM.* 








—————_ 











Accepters Non-Accepters Total 
Participation 
No. % No. % No. % 
Rs iuacndameuubataan 7 6.3 20 10.9 27 9.1 
I ot SG io aca tea 69 62.2 129 70.1 198 67.1 
Complete** .......... 35 31.5 35 19.0 70 23.8 
Total ........... 111 100.0 184 100.0 295 —-100.0 





* Chi square—6.85, significant at five per cent level. 
** Refers to membership in A.A.A. since its inception. 


TABLE 4. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ACCEPTERS AND NON-ACCEPTERS 


BELONGING TO COOPERATIVES.* 

















Accepters Non-Accepters Total 
Members of Any 
Cooperative No. % No. % No. % 
. Seer 69 62.2 77 41.8 146 49.5 
ae 658 alia wnigbiad 42 37.8 106 57.7 148 50.2 
Unknown .......... — — 1 5 1 3 
ene 111 100.0 184 100.0 295 100.0 





per cent levels by the chi square test, 


respectively. 


Reading of experiment station bul- 
letins and magazines and newspapers 
proved to be highly discriminatory 
characteristics between the accepters 
and non-accepters. The mean number 
of bulletins read was 4.4 for the ac- 
cepters as compared to 2.3 for the 


non-accepters. Whereas over three- 


fifths (62%) of the latter reported 
reading no bulletins in the preceding 
twelve months, only two-fifths (41%) 








| 


' 


° ' 
of the former grouping were so cate- 


gorized. When the operators who 
read no bulletins were excluded, the 
mean number of bulletins read by the 
accepters was 7.9 as compared to 6.! 
for the non-accepters. (Table 2) 


These differences are statistically | 
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significant at the one per cent level by 


the t test. Reading as measured by 
the number of magazines and daily 
and weekly newspapers taken further 
discriminated the two groupings. 
The mean number taken by the ac- 
cepters was 8.0 as compared to 6.9 
for the non-accepters. The difference 
between the two categories is statis- 
tically significant at the one per cent 
level. (Table 2) 

Are the accepters characterized by 
higher incomes and larger size farms 
than the non-accepters? Tables 5 and 
2 offer an affirmative answer to this 
query. Seventeen per cent of the ac- 
cepters as compared to eight per cent 
of the non-accepters were in the high- 
est income category whereas 14 per 
cent of the former and 23 per cent 
of the latter farm operators were in 
the lowest income grouping. These 
differences are statistically significant 
at the five per cent level by the chi 
square test. In addition, the average 
size farm of the accepters was 205 
acres as compared to 180 acres for the 
non-accepters. The difference is sta- 
tistically significant at the one per 
cent level by the ¢ test. 

To test the hypotheses it is further 
necessary to determine the differen- 
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tial social participation of accepters 
and non-accepters. Initially, 15 per 
cent of the non-accepters were affiliat- 
ed with no associations as compared 
to five per cent of the accepters. The 
difference between the two types of 
operators was significant at the one 
per cent level by the chi square test. 
In addition, a larger proportion of ac- 
cepters belonged to occupational and 
economic, fraternal and civic organi- 
zations than the non-accepters. The 
differences in associational affiliation 
are significant at the one per cent level 
by the chi square test for the occupa- 
tional and economic and civic organi- 
zations but are not significant at the 
five per cent level for fraternal asso- 
ciations. In addition, the differences 
between the two groupings on reli- 
gious and recreational participation 
was negligible and not significant at 
the five per cent level. (Table 6) 
Another measure of social partici- 
pation was trips to the nearest metro- 
politan center (Des Moines) during 
the previous twelve months. The ac- 
cepters averaged 3.2 trips as com- 
pared to 2.5 for the non-accepters. 
In the proportion of operators visiting 
Des Moines four or more times the 
difference between the two categories 


TABLE 5. THE NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ACCEPTERS AND NON-ACCEPTERS 
IN SPECIFIED 1940 Net INCOME CATEGORIES.* 

















Accepters Non-Accepters Total 
ae No. % No. % No. % 
REE 15 13.5 43 23.4 58 19.7 
$1,000-1,999 _........ 52 46.9 91 49.5 143 48.5 
$2,000-2,999 _........ 25 22.5 35 19.0 60 20.4 
$3,000 & over ....... 19 17.1 14 7.6 33 rash 
Unknown ........... — ~~ 1 5 1 3 

na aadewecaide 111 100.0 184 100.0 295 100.0 





*Chi square=10.19, significant at five per cent level. 
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TABLE 6. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ACCEPTERS AND NON-ACCEPTERS BELONGING 
TO SPECIFIED TYPES OF ASSOCIATIONS. 














— Accepters Non-Accepters Total 
Association No. %o* No. %* No. % 
Oce. & Economic (a) . 30 27.1 21 11.4 51 17.3 
Fraternal (b) ....... 44 40.0 55 30.0 99 33.6 
Recreational (c) .... 8 7.2 9 8.1 17 58 
 < isa 17 15.3 8 4.3 25 8.4 
Religion (e) ......... 91 81.9 144 78.1 235 79.6 
| ae 6 5.4 28 15.2 34 115 





* The percentages do not add up to one hundred per cent since each percentage rep. 
resents the proportion of operators (for accepters N=111; for non-accepters N=184) 
belonging to the specified type of association. 

(a) Chi square=10.85, significant at one per cent level. 

















(b) Chi square=2.56, not significant at five per cent level. 
(c) Chi square=0.97, not significant at five per cent level. 
(d) Chi square=11.77, significant at one per cent level. 
(e) Chi square—0.75, not significant at five per cent level. 
(f) Chi square—6.56, significant at one per cent level. 
TABLE 7. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ACCEPTERS AND NON-ACCEPTERS VISITING 
Des MOINES SPECIFIED NUMBER OF TIMES IN PREVIOUS TWELVE MONTHs.* 
Accepters Non-Accepters Total 
No. of Trips 
No. % No. % No. % 
24a ae bee ad bck as 23 20.7 49 26.6 72 24.4 
ere 46 41.5 93 50.5 139 47.2 
re 25 22.5 22 12.0 47 15.9 
EE icthucaonnewar 17 15.3 20 10.9 37 12.5 
SE tienen ches 111 100.0 184 100.0 295 100.0 





* Chi square=—8.15, significant at five per cent level. 


is especially apparent. Table 7 re- 
veals that 38% of the accepters as 
compared to only 23% of the non- 
accepters were in this category. The 
differences between the two groupings 
are statistically significant at the five 
per cent level. 

The evidence also supported the hy- 
potheses that tenure status, mobility, 
extent of neighboring and nationality 
were not discriminating characteris- 
tics between the accepters and non- 
accepters.?° Although unrelated ten- 


* Space limitations preclude the inclusion 
of tenure, mobility and neighboring tables. 
However, they are on file in the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Minnesota. 


ants were slightly over-represented 
in the non-accepters and owners ani 
related tenants were slightly over-rep- 
resented among the accepters, the 
small differences were not statistical- 
ly significant at the five per cent level 
by the chi square test. (Chi square= 
5.96, 3 d. f.) 

Since inter-farm mobility might 
furnish wider contacts for farm oper 
ators, one might argue on a priori 
grounds that the accepters would 
characterized by having moved more 
frequently than the non-accepters. 
Using moves in the past five years 
as a measure of mobility this does not 
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seem to have been the case. Sixty- 
nine per cent of the accepters and 
66 per cent of the non-accepters had 
not moved at all in the preceding five 
years. Twenty-six per cent of both 
categories had moved only once 
whereas 5 per cent of the accepters 
and 8 per cent of the non-accepters 
had moved twice. These differences 
are not statistically significant at the 
five per cent level. (Chi square = 
147, 2d. f.) The differences in the 
two groupings in total number of 
moves since beginning farming were 
also negligible and statistically insig- 
nificant at the five per cent level. (Chi 
square = 0.60, 4 d. f.) 

While patently a crude measure of 
the extent of primary group applica- 
tion in the community, the extent of 
neighboring did not prove to be a 
distinguishing characteristic of the 
two groupings. Table 2 reveals that 
slight and statistically insignificant 
differences exist between the accept- 
ers and non-accepters in terms of 
neighbors visited regularly. 

Nearly 45 per cent of the farm oper- 
ators were of native born parentage 
and no “ethnic islands” were found 
in the areas studied. There was no 
marked or statistically significant 
over-representation of any nationali- 
ty element among the two groupings. 
(Chi square — 4.66, 9 d. f., not sig- 
nificant at five per cent level). Thus, 
46 per cent of the accepters were of 
native born parentage as compared 
to 43 per cent of the non-accepters. 
Seventeen per cent of the former and 
14 per cent of the latter were of Scotch 
or Irish parentage; 19 per cent of the 
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accepters as compared to 25 per cent 
of the non-accepters were of German 
nationality background. In short, it 
seems exceedingly unlikely that this 
factor had any significant bearing on 
acceptance or rejection of the McLean 
system in the sample studied. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The basic objective of this study 
was to test certain hypotheses re- 
garding the differential characteris- 
tics of accepters and non-accepters of 
an approved farm practice. The find- 
ings of this research were: 

1) That the evidence supported the 
hypotheses that the accepters were 
better educated, had higher social 
participation, read more experiment 
station bulletins, subscribed to more 
magazines and newspapers, partici- 
pated more fully in cooperatives and 
the A.A.A., and had larger farms and 
higher incomes than the non-accept- 
ers of the McLean system of sanita- 
tion. 

2) That the evidence did not sup- 
port the hypothesis that the accepters 
would be younger than the non-ac- 
cepters. On the contrary, the non- 
accepters were on the average 6.4 
years younger than the accepters. 

3) That tenure status, inter-farm 
mobility, extent of neighboring and 
nationality background did not dis- 
criminate between the two groupings 
of farm operators. 

The second objective of the re- 
search was to determine if the char- 
acteristics differentiating early and 
later adopters of hybrid seed also dis- 
criminate between accepters and re- 
jecters of the McLean sanitation sys- 
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tem. The evidence supports the 
conclusion that for the factors stud- 
ied, the characteristics related to 
rapidity of adoption of hybrid seed 
also discriminated between the ac- 
cepters and non-accepters of the Mc- 
Lean system, with one exception. 
The single exception was age. In 
short, the conclusions of this research 


suggest that there may exist a trait 
typology or socio-psychological pro. 
files that differentiate accepters anj 
rejecters and early and late accepter, 
of new or approved technological prae. 
tices in agriculture. The large the 
oretical and practical implications of 
such research findings merit furthe 
systematic research on this problem, 
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RESEARCH NOTES 
Edited by Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH IN RESEARCH ON COOPERATIGN 


1 

Cooperatives, whether consumers’ or pro- 
ducers’, urban or agricultural, have been 
studied almost exclusively by means of eco- 
nomie analysis. Little, if any, attention was 
paid to cooperation as a mode of social 
relations. This was due not so much to any 
short-sightedness as to the fact that as long 
as cooperatives remained a matter of mere 
economic convenience they could have little 
noticeable impact on social relations. Only 
with the emergence of the modern coopera- 
tive communities, the Kvutzof in Palestine, 
the collective Ejidos in Mexico, the Soviet 
Russian Kolkhozy, and related experiments 
elsewhere, did cooperation become an all- 
inclusive practice, a way of life. Concerned 
not merely with business, but with the busi- 
ness of life as a whole, the cooperative 
community offered an attractive new field 
for sociological investigation. This investi- 
gation aimed at the comprehension of gener- 
al motives and processes of cooperation and, 
in consequence, at the principles of a soci- 
ology of cooperation. 

To proceed systematically in this attempt, 
it was necessary first to formulate a general 
sociological hypothesis of cooperation. It 
was felt that such a hypothesis could be 
stated as follows: Between certain basic 
needs and their satisfaction, our competi- 
tive culture has erected barriers which are 
being experienced by many individuals as 
insurmountable. Instead of resigning them- 
selves to frustration, some of these individ- 
uals adandon, to a lesser or larger degree, 
individual competition and resort to co- 
operation. In doing so, they are ready to 
yield voluntarily part of their freedom and 
to share the benefits accruing from their 
common enterprise equitably.’ 

This orientation made possible the sys- 





‘Cf. H. F. Infield: “Co-operative Farm- 
ing in Saskatchewan”. In: Year Book of 
Agriculture Co- operation. London 1947. p. 8. 


tematization of research, and the methodi- 
cal employment of modern social science 
techniques. The sociometric test was adapted 
to the setting of the cooperative commu- 
nity, and the biographical group interview 
was developed. Finally, two new devices 
were designed: the test of needs and the 
barrier questionnnaire. These techniques 
and devices, together with the life history, 
form a “battery” aimed at findings which 
should help answer the following general 
questions: (1) Do people resort to coopera- 
tion because of certain life experiences, or 
out of deliberate decision? (2) Do the needs 
of those who resort to cooperation differ 
from the needs of those who prefer com- 
petition? (3) Does need for cooperation 
necessarily result in cooperative behavior, 
or are there other factors which determine 
the mode of interaction; if so, what is the 
nature of these factors, and how do they 
affect the situation? (4) Is innate capacity 
to overcome barriers, or “aggressiveness,” 
positively or negatively related to coopera- 
tive behavior? (5) Are cooperative behavior 
and sociometric status correlated; if so, in 
what way? 
II. 

It would lead too far to describe here at 
any length the operation of the “battery”. 
A few explanatory remarks on the nature 
of its component parts must suffice. 

1. The life history. Since Thomas’ and 
Znaniecki’s study of the “Polish Peasant”, 
the life history has been widely used as a 
valid source of coherent information about 
a person’s “wishes”, “values”, and “atti- 


*Cf. H. F. Infield: Sociometric Structure 
of a Veterans’ Cooperative Settlement. Bea- 
con House, 1947. Sociometry Monographs, 
No. 15; and the same author’s: “Matador 
and Macedonia: A Veterans’ and A Con- 
scientious Objectors’ Cooperative Commu- 
nity. A Study in Quantified Group Com- 

parison.” In: Cooperative Group Living. 
N. Y. 1949. Henry Koosis & Co, 
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tudes”. In accordance with the test-outline 
offered by H. F. Infield and Ernest Dichter 
in “Who Is Fit For Cooperative Farming?” 
(Applied Anthropology, January-March, 
1943) the main information of interest in 
the life history of an aspirant for coopera- 
tive community is a concrete instance of 
his ability to adapt to change and to critical 
life situations. 

2. The test of needs. This test is based 
on the proposition that, if we take their 
sociological effect as a criterion, two differ- 
ent kinds of needs can be distinguished in 
general: (a) those that can be satisfied by 
doing things together with others; and (b) 
those that can be satisfied by doing things 
alone, for oneself, which usually implies 
doing things away from, or aga‘nst others. 
According to the level of aspiration from 
which they arise, we can call the first kind 
of needs “conjunctive”, and the second kind 
“disjunctive”. The corresponding levels of 
satisfaction may be then called respectively 
“convergent” and “divergent”. The main 
part of the test contains a list of needs, 
subdivided in line with conventional prac- 
tice into five groups: material, intellectual, 
emotional, spiritual, and social. The testee 
is asked to rate the needs in a given way. 
A score of relative cooperativeness is then 
derived from his ratings. 

3. The barrier questionnaire. This ques- 
tionnaire is devised so as to produce material 
indicative of the interviewee’s capacity for 
overcoming difficulties and for attaining de- 
sired goals. 

4. The biographical group interview. This 
interview aims at the same information 
which is of interest in the written life his- 
tory. It helps to supplement it, or substi- 
tutes for it whenever written life histories 
cannot be obtained. Its special value lies 
in the immense saving of time it makes 
possible, and in its stimulating effect on 
group coherence. 

5. The sociometric test. This test, devel- 
oped by J. L. Moreno and his associates, is 
a simple but quite accurate instrument for 
the measuring of the individual’s status 
within the group’s total structure. It con- 
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sists of a short questionnaire designed ty | 
elicit responses indicative of mutual accept. 
ance and rejection among group members, 


III. 


The special field in which the “battery” } 


is being applied at present are some of the 
Hechalutz Training Farms located in the 
U.S.A. These farms are part of the sys. 
tematic preparation for life and work ip 
Israel, and particularly in the Kvutzot, of. 
fered Zionist youth in many countries. They 


are organized along the lines of a Kvutza, } 


but differ from it by being less selective, 
and by limiting membership to the period 
of training. The training farms which exist 
in this country offer the advantage of being 
within easy reach of the Institute. They 
make it possible to observe directly the 


transition from the competitive to the co- | 


operative way of doing things. 

The results of this research are expected 
to contribute answers to questions related 
to the problem of education for cooperation, 
such as; (1) Can behavior be changed de 


liberately from competitive to cooperative; | 


if so, by what means? (2) Is capacity for 


} 





cooperation essentially uniform, or does it, 
to a measurable degree, vary from case to 


case? (3) What are the criteria by which | 


success and failure of education for coopera 
tion can be evaluated objectively. 

Full application of the “battery” has been 
made already in two of the five training 
farms existing in this country. It is in 
tended to repeat the sociometric test and 
the test of needs before “graduation” and 
to apply them again to as many of the 
“eraduates” as can be reached at the end 
of each of the three years following upon 
their immigration to Israel. This, obviously, 
will require the establishment of an “ob- 
servation post” in Israel. Plans for such an 
agency have been formulated, and it is in- 
tended to carry them out in the near future. 

By HENRIK F. INFIELD. 
Group Farming Research Institute 

(Formerly Rural Settlement Institute). 


* Cf. H. F. Infield: “The Hechalutz Train- | 


ing Farms and Sociological Research” In: 
The Chaluz. November-December, 1948. 
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A STUDY OF RENTAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The South Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the South- 
east Land Tenure Research Committee is 
beginning a study of rental arrangements 
in relation to a changing agriculture. The 
first phase of the study is concerned with 
the relationship between tenure arrange- 
ments and mechanization. 

The hypothesis of this first phase is that 
the traditional sharecropper arrangements 
in the Piedmont sections of the South tend 
to retard mechanization. With the aid of 
the Statistical Laboratories at Raleigh, N. C. 
and at Ames, Iowa, a master sample is being 
drawn in selected South Carolina and 
Georgia counties. These counties were se- 
lected by the Statistical Laboratory at Ral- 
eigh and the Iowa Statistical Laboratory 
will draw the segments within the counties. 


Field enumerators will visit each farm 
in these sample areas and will take detailed 
records on all farms having one or more 
tenants and also on those farms which 
formerly had one or more tenants. The in- 
formation taken will make classification by 
type of farm possible. Also detailed in- 
formation will be gathered concerning pres- 
ent and former rental arrangements, degree 
of mechanization, cropping systems, and 
anticipated changes in tenure arrangements 
and in degree of mechanization. 

It is hoped that this study will answer 
some of the questions concerning the rela- 
tionship between mechanization and tenure 
arrangements in the Piedmont and also that 
it will point the way to other studies within 
the broad field of tenure research. 

By VIRLYN A. Boyp. 
Clemson College 











APPLIED SOCIOLOGY NOTES 


Edited by Douglas Ensminger 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


In keeping with the request of the Editorial Board, I have accepted the 
responsibility for editing this new section on Applied Sociology. If this 
section is to live up to expectations and maintain the high standards set 
by the Journal, we must start lining up good material. Instead of sending 
in a prepared article, I wish those of you who feel you have appropriate 
material would write me so that we may carefully select the topics. 


DOUGLAS ENSMINGER. 


LEADER-FOLLOWER PATTERNS IN SELECTED MAINE TOWNS 
By Donald G. Hay and Douglas Ensminger t 


Methods of leader selection and under- 
standing the relations of leaders to other 
people is a very timely topic for discussion 
with extension workers and leaders of or- 
ganizations and agencies serving rural com- 
munities. 

As part of a study of rural organizations 
and participation in three selected Maine 
towns,’ the heads of families—both men and 
women—were asked to name _ individuals 
they looked to for leadership in a range of 
farm, home, and community problems and 
activities. An examination of the charted 


+ Donald G. Hay is a social scientist of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
Douglas Ensminger is in charge of the Edu- 
cational Research Section, Extension Ser- 
vice. 

* Addison Town, Washington County, is a 
coastal town with fishing (lobster and sar- 
dines) as the principal work. Blueberry and 
general farming is concentrated in one por- 
tion of the town. Rural organizational ac- 
tivities are largely on a neighborhood basis. 

Easton Town, Aroostook County, repre- 
sents the specialized potato farming area. 
The community is the most significant local- 
ity group with considerable participation of 
rural families in activities in the nearby 
cities of Presque Isle and Ft. Fairfield. 

Turner Town, Androscoggin County, is an 
agricultural town with orchard, dairy, lum- 
bering, and sweet corn as principal activi- 
ties. There has been a recent increase of 
“rural residents” em loyed in the cities of 
Lewiston, Auburn, and Livermore Falls. Both 
neighborhoods and the community are sig- 
nificant in organizational activities. 


leader-follower patterns reveals that farm 
people do, on an informal basis, look to 
certain people for advice and leadership, 

During field interviews, the family heads 
and the homemakers were asked to name 
the individuals they looked to for ideas and 
counsel for the following functions: school 
problems, church problems, other communi- 
ty affairs, improving agriculture, new farm 
practices, new homemaking practices, and 
serving on county and town committees 
dealing with agriculture and with home- 
making. All persons named by two or 
more different families for the above func- 
tions were considered as “leaders.” 

Several different people were named as 
leaders for each function. Usually more 
individuals were named for agricultural or 
homemaking committee service than for 
school, church, or other community affairs. 
This suggests that leadership is highly pat- 
terned and institutionalized. 

The number of family heads (or home- 
makers) per leader was lowest in Addison, 
highest in Easton, and intermediate in 
Turner. It is likely that this difference is 
due to the type of locality behavior charac- 
teristics of each town. More leaders per 
given population were named in Addison 
where neighborhoods prevail, in contrast to 
towns such as Easton where the organized 
life is on a community or town basis. 

Leader-follower patterns were related to 
levels of living, occupation, age, and edu- 
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cation of the individuals to see what, if 
any, relationships were present. 
Socio-economic status scores (Sewell’s 
short scale) were used as a measure of levels 
of living for both followers and leaders. 
In all three towns, men looked to individuals 
for advice and counsel with a higher level 
of living than themselves. Women looked 
to leaders with higher, the same, and lower 
levels of living than their own. Both men 
and women followers with the very low 
levels of living often named leaders in the 
very highest levels. (Figures I, II, and III.) 
Men followers, regardless of their own 
occupations, usually named leaders from the 
predominant occupational group of the 
town. Full-time farmers were practically 
always named as leaders in Easton and 
most often in Turner, while part-time farm- 
ers and “rural residents” were reported most 
often in Addison. This tendency to name 
leaders from the major occupational group 
was also true for women in Addison and 


Easton. However, part-time farm and 
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“rural resident” homemakers in Turner 
named leaders from within their own occu- 
pational group more often than from full- 
time farms. 

No definite relationship was evidenced be- 
tween age of followers and age of their 
leaders except among the Easton home- 
makers, where followers tended to name 
leaders of the same age groups. Men of 
all age groups in Addison and Easton named 
leaders of 35-44 years of age most often, 
with those in the 55-64 age group next most 
frequently named as leaders. In Turner, 
men of 55-64 years were named most often 
as leaders. Men of 45-54 years were low 
in leadership recognition in all of the towns. 

In both Addison and Turner, women of 
55-64 years were most often named as lead- 
ers. The homemakers 35-44 years were 
next most often named in Addison, while the 
voungest homemakers, under 35, were fre- 
quently named as leaders in Turner. 

Family heads generally named individuals 
for leadership who had equal or more 
schcoling than themselves. As in the case 
of occupations, there was some tendency 
for the more prevalent educational status 
group (under 9 grades, 9-12 grades, or 13 
grades and over) in a town to be most 
popular for leadership recognition. 

By way of summary, this analysis reveals 
that men usually named a leader with 
higher level of living than themselves. Wo- 
men, on the other hand, named leaders with 
higher, the same, and lower levels of living. 
Persons of the different occupational groups 
were alike in naming leaders from the pre- 
dominant occupation in the towns. Age and 
education of followers and leaders were not 
generally significant factors in the leader- 
follower patterns. There were no marked 
differences among followers of differing ages 
or differing education in age or education 
of their indicated leaders. 


A Short-cut Method of Identifying 
Local Leaders 
A test was made of a short-cut method 


for finding out who are the locally recog- 
nized leaders. After the field interviewing 
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had been completed, lists of the names of 
all family heads were made. Six or seven 
key informants in each town then rated 
each head and homemaker as to his or her 
activity in community organizations. The 
key informants were specifically asked ty 
rate the family heads as to “their taking 
part in community organizations such as 
church, Grange, and extension organiza. 
tions.” A scale of five gradations for 


checking individuals’ activity in community | 


organizations was used: (1) Very active, 
(2) more than average activity, (3) aver. 
age activity, (4) less than average activity, 
and (5) little or no activity. Key inform. 





ll 


7 gg mene 


ants were asked to rate each person with | 


reference to their ranking in organization 
activity as compared to other persons in 
the town. If a key informant didn’t know 
an individual well enough to rate him, he 
skipped that name and went on to the next. 
Six or seven different informants were asked 
to do the rating so that there would bea 
minimum of five or more ratings for each 
person. 

Key informants were selected on the basis 
of their acquaintance with families in the 
town. Since occupation is usually an index 
of a person’s acquaintance with the con- 
munity, it was the major criterion used in 
selection of the key informants. Occupa- 
tions believed likely to provide maximum 
acquaintance with families in a Maine con- 
munity were selected in consultation with 
the rural sociologist at the University of 
Maine, State and county extension person- 
nel, and local organization leaders. Occv- 
pations selected were school leaders, 
including superintendent, principal, or vo- 
cational agriculture teacher; ministers, se 
lectmen, storekeeper, postmaster, and field 
men for farmers’ cooperatives. 

After each key informant had rated all 
of the family heads, the ratings were tabv- 
lated and an average rating score of each 
person was determined. For example, an 
individual might have had ratings of 2, 1, 
1, 2, and 1 by the five key informants. The 
average rating score for such a family 
head was, therefore, 1.4. 
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The average ratings of an individual’s 
activity in community organizations as 
given by the key informants was then com- 
pared to his being named for leadership 
responsibilities by individuals during the 
field interviewing. There was a very high 
correlation in the identification of leaders 
by these two methods. Of the individuals 
having an average activity rating in com- 
munity organizations of 2 or more, about 
four-fifths and over (85 percent in Turner, 
86 percent in Easton, and 89 percent in 
Addison) were named as leaders by two or 
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more of the family heads interviewed. Con- 
versely, about two-thirds or more of those 
persons identified as leaders by the individ- 
ual families were given an average activity 
rating of two or more by the key informants. 

The short-cut method of identfying lead- 
ers, therefore, agreed very closely with the 
more detailed method of locating leader- 
ship. Its trial use in the three Maine towns 
suggests that it might be worth further 
testing as a means of identifying individuals 
having a relatively active leadership role. 
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Publications Received 


(* Indicates bulletins reviewed in this 
issue. Numbers appearing by each review 
refer to corresponding number in the list 
of publications.) 


“1, 


“2. 


*3. 


*5. 


*6. 


Alexander, Frank D. and Nelson, 
Lowry. Rural Social Organization— 
Goodhue County. Minnesota A. E. S. 
Bul. 401. 85 pp. Minneapolis, February 
1949, 


Anderson, A. H. and Vergeront, Glen 
V. Rural Communities and Organiza- 
tions. North Dakota A.E.S. Bul. 351. 
80 pp. Fargo, June 1948. 


Bertrand, Alvin L. and Hitt, Homer L. 
Parental Attitudes and Dental Care 
for Children. Louisiana A.E.S. 33 pp. 
Baton Rouge, October 1948. 


Cornell Univ., Dept. of Rural Soc. 
Survey of Extension Work in Urban 
Areas in the Northeast. 28 pp. Ithaca, 
February 1949. 


Faeth, Henry J. The Connecticut 
County. Univ. of Connecticut, Inst. of 
Public Serv. 48 pp. Storrs, January 
1949, 


Felton, Ralph A. The Home of the 
Rural Pastor. Dept. of The Rural 
Church, Drew Theological Seminary. 
111 pp. Madison, New Jersey, 1948. 
40 cents. 


Gaines, James P. A Study of Major 
and Minor Factors Affecting Manage- 
ment and Returns on Family Farms in 
the Sugar Cane Area of Louisiana, 
1946. Louisiana A.E.S. Mimeo Cire. 
86. 34 pp. Baton Rouge, September 
1948. 


+ Assisted by Elsie S. Manny. 


8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


*13. 


14, 


15. 


*16. 


Garnett, William Edward. Farm Hoy. 
ing in Virginia. Virginia A.E.S, Bul, 
417. 34 pp. Blacksburg, October 1943 


- Iowa Council for Better Education, 


Findings of the 1947 and 1948 Jowa 
Community Development Workshop, 
Community Develop. Committee. 44 pp. 
Des Moines, (no date given). 25 cents, 
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Kansas State Teachers College. School | 
Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment | 


for Elementary Schools -in Small 
School Systems. 68 pp. Pittsburgh, 
Kansas, May 1948. 


Lindstrom, David E. A Summary of 
Selected Local, State, and National 
Projects on Community Organization 
and Development. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Ext. Serv. 13 pp. Washington, 1949, 


Mangus, A. R. Divorce Trends in Ohio 
1939-1947 in Relation to Mental 
Health. Ohio Univ. Dept. Rural Econ. 
Mimeo Bul. 203. 22 pp. Columbus, Sep- 
tember 1948. 


Mangus, A. R. Personality Adjustment 
of School Children. Div. of Mental 
Hygiene of the Ohio State Dept. of 
Public Welfare, Ohio State Univ., and 
Ohio A.E.S. 19 pp. Columbus, July 
1948. 


McMillan, Robert T. A Study of Farms 
in Oklahoma by Size and Economic 
Class. Oklahoma A.E.S. Bul. B-330. 
11 pp. Stillwater, February 1949. 


Raskopf, B. D. Tennessee Farmers 
Purchasing Cooperatives—T heir Busi- 
ness, Problems and Practices. Univ. of 
Tennessee A.E.S. Mono. No. 241. 35 
pp. Knoxville, January 1949. 


Stephens, Dorothy C. Pineville High 
Meets the Challenge. Univ. of Florida 
Sloan Proj. in Applied Econ., Florida 
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Curriculum Lab., Col. of Educ.; Flori- 
da State Board of Health and Florida 
Tuberculosis and Health Assoc. 54 pp. 
Jacksonville, 1948. 


Tate, H. Clay and Anderson, Alvin T. 
Community Survival. Univ. of Illinois. 
Ext. Serv. Cire. 633. 19 pp. Urbana, 
January 1949. 


U.S. Dept. Agr. Bur. of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Econ. Helping Fami- 
lies Plan Food Budgets. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Misc. Pub. No. 662. 16 pp. Wash- 
ington, December 1948. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Econ. Family Food 
Consumption in Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Winter 1948. Agr. Res. 
Admin. Prelim. Rep. No. 2. 30 pp. 
Washington, December 1948. 


20. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. of Human Nu- 


trition and Home Econ. Family Food 
Consumption in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, Winter 1948. Agr. Res. Admin. 
Prelim. Rep. No. 3. 30 pp. Washing- 
ton, January 1949. 


. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. of Human Nu- 


trition and Home Econ. Family Food 
Consumption in Buffalo, New York, 
Winter 1948. Agr. Res. Admin. Pre- 
lim. Rep. No. 4. 30 pp. Washington, 
February 1949. 


. U. S. Dept. Agr. Office of Foreign 


Agr. Relations. World Food Situation, 
1949. Foreign Agr. Cire. 60 pp. Wash- 
ington, January 1949. 


U. S. Dept. Commerce. Bur. of the 
Census. Annual Report on the Labor 
Force, 1948. 34 pp. Washington, Febru- 
ary 1949. 


Witney, Fred. Agricultural Workers 
Under National Labor Relations Laws. 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions. Pub. Series A. Vol. 2. 32 pp. 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, March 1948. 
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NPA Agriculture Committee Report on Food 
Surpluses’ and Statement on Old-Age 
Security for Farm People’ 


Must We Have Food Surpluses? is a dis- 
cussion pamphlet designed to raise ques- 
tions which farmers should be answering 
in regard to the course of future national 
farm policy. It represents the majority 
views and dissenting opinions which came 
out of the discussion at three meetings of 
the 24 members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee on National Policy of the National 
Planning Association. The committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Donald R. Murphy, 
editor of Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, includes farmers and editors from 
major agricultural groups and several rur- 
al regions, economists, one farm woman and 
one rural sociologist—Lowry Nelson. Earl 
W. Benjamin of the Washington Coopera- 
tive Farmers Association, Quentin Reynolds 
of the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
Inc., and James G. Patton of the National 
Farmers Union most frequently take the role 
of dissenters with Patton representing a 
point of view most distant from that of Ben- 
jamin and Reynolds. Murray R. Benedict 
and John D. Black are presented most fre- 
quently in the roles of “resource person” 
and “clarifier.” Lauren K. Soth drafted the 
pamphlet for the committee. 

Looking ahead—and not too far ahead 
for some farm commodities—farmers have 
reason to anticipate surpluses because “the 
sad fact is that human need and effective 
market demand are two different things.” 
In fact, surpluses are already plaguing some 
producers. 

The committee discussion centers around 
three possible ways for avoiding food sur- 
pluses: (1) production control through acre- 


1Must We Have Food Surpluses? A re- 
port of discussion in the NPA Agricultural 
Committee on National Policy. National 
Planning Association Planning Pamphlet 
No. 66, 47 pp. Washington, D. C., March 
1949. 50 cents. 

* Old-Age Security for Farm People. Na- 
tional Planning Association Special Report 
No. 22, 18 pp. Washington, D. C., March 
1949. Single copies free. 
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age allotments and marketing quotas, (2) 
sending abroad, and (3) stepping up food 
consumption of the American consumer. 

Preference is given to the third alterna- 
tive. The underfed present an enormous po- 
tential market for milk, fruit, vegetables 
and meat. High non-farm payrolls are part 
of the answer to stepped-up home consump- 
tion of food. But it is not the whole answer. 
If eating up the surplus is adopted as na- 
tional policy for agriculture, the committee 
offers four suggestions as to what needs 
to be done: (1) education in nutrition, so 
that folks with money can spend it use- 
fully; (2) increased efficiency in marketing, 
to improve quality of food and cut costs of 
distribution; (3) federal aid so handled that 
folks with low pay or not on payrolls (in- 
cluding children) get the right things to 
eat; and (4) shifts in farm production, 
away from staples not needed for domestic 
consumption and towards protective foods 
that are needed. 

The committee does not claim to have all 
the answers in making these suggestions. 
In the unanswered questions rural sociolo- 
gists can find several problems for research 
with which they should feel comfortable. 
For example, the committee proposal that 
war-time state and local nutrition commit- 
tees be revived and adopted to coordinate 
nutrition education efforts suggests the need 
for an appraisal of such organizational 
forms from the standpoint of structure and 
process. The whole problem of nutrition 
education merits further investigation of 
the influences which block or facilitate dif- 
fusion of nutrition knowledge and adoption 
of recommended practices. A recent study 
of rural homemakers by the Cornell Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology found only 46 per- 
cent reported they had ever heard of the 
“Basic Seven,” despite the intensive war- 
time educational program. If increased de- 
mand for better foods requires many farm- 
ers to shift into new types of production, 
learn new kinds of work, and adopt new 
practices, difficulties in getting the neces- 
sary shifts may be anticipated. Some of 
these difficulties were experienced in depres- 
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sion period programs for low-income farm. 
ers. Perhaps more intensive analysis of the 
process of bringing about these changes 
perhaps some experimentation, might pay 
dividends to the nation in carrying out ap 
agricultural policy of the type suggested, 
Then there is the difficult but important 


prt 





area of the relation of farmers’ value sys. 


tems to the acceptance of the alternative 
national policies for agriculture. 


Difficult problems of policy are among the | 


unanswered questions which the committee 
leaves for further discussion. For example, 
alternate definitions of “low income” for the 
purposes of determining which familie 
might be eligible for federal financial aid 
to improve their diets were not explored at 
any length. 

In the special report on Old-Age Security 
for Farm People the NPA Agriculture Com- 
mittee states that there is no longer any need 
to argue the merit of a broad Social Security 
program in America. The matters now in 
dispute have to do with the increase and 
extension of Social Security coverage. 
Farm people now help pay the costs of social 
insurance for industrial and commercial 
people and get none of the benefits, but in- 
stead suffer a clear disadvantage. Since the 


technical problems of administrative proce | 


dures applicable to farm people are said to 
be sufficiently resolved, the “main question 
at this time seems to be—do farm people 
want old-age security?” The committee be 
lieves it important that farmers should know 
that just about everybody is now in favor of 
extending old-age security to rural people— 
“except possibly farmers who have thought 
very little about it.” 

The major part of this special report is 





devoted to questions and answers about | 


present and proposed Social Security pro 
grams as they do or would affect farmers. 
The major research possibility suggested by 
the report is the determination of what 
farm people do think about Social Security 
for themselves. 
OLaF F. LARSON. 

Cornell University. 
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CURRENT BULLETIN REVIEWS 


Rural Organization 

[1, 2] Locality groupings are especially im- 
portant in the Rural Social Organization of 
Goodhue County. The sense of group identi- 
fication on a county basis is weaker than the 
feeling for a particular community within 
the county. The localities in this Minnesota 
dairy county were each assigned a service 
rating based on the number of different serv- 
ices that were available and a group identi- 
fication rating based on observed primary- 
group activities. A more precise compari- 
son of localities can be made with this new 
rating device. 

Although informal social participation is 
important in the social life of the county, 
increasing emphasis is being placed upon 
formalized group activities. Farm organiza- 
tions, cooperatives, agricultural agencies, 
and the various village-centered organiza- 
tions are increasing in number. They handle 
problems requiring immediate action and 
at the same time provide opportunities for 
visiting and other informal group activities. 

There are three large ethnic groups in 
the county—persons of Swedish, Norwegian, 
and German stock. In the past these groups 
have made distinct contributions to the 
social life of Goodhue County, but, at pres- 
ent, ethnic backgrounds are relatively un- 
important in most phases of social organiza- 
tion except the church. 


Wells County, North Dakota, lies in the 
great spring-wheat area of North America. 
Its Rural Communities and Organizations 
are influenced by the commercial character 
of its agriculture, its dispersed settlement 
pattern, and the attitudes and values of its 
population. There has been a tendency for 
families to shift their social activities from 
open country areas to towns and villages. 
This is especially true of schools, business 
establishments and churches. Higher stand- 
ards of living and, in recent years, higher 
incomes have made it possible for some fami- 
lies to maintain a village as well as a farm 
residence. 

Residents of the county place a high value 
on personal qualities and in most social 
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groups economic status is not a significant 
criterion of worth. Owners and tenants 
often belong to the same church and the 
same local of the Farmers’ Union and may 
be old friends. Traditional informal coopera- 
tion is being increasingly expressed in 
formally organized cooperatives. The farm 
people of Wells County are not over-organ- 
ized. Existing organizations are often used 
to handle new situations and problems, and 
this accounts for the existence of several 
multi-purpose organizations in the county. 


Rural Health 

[3] A Study of parents’ attitudes toward 
dental care for children has been made in 
two selected areas in Louisiana. From a field 
survey, 504 schedules were obtained with 
data from white and Negro families living in 
Ward 7 of Jackson Parish in the north 
central part of the State and Ward 9 of 
Lafayette Parish in the south central part 
of the State. 

The report describes (1) the status of 
dental hygiene and disorders in the survey 
areas, (2) the parental mentality under- 
lying the pattern of dental care for children, 
(3) the role of socio-economic factors in 
attitudes, opinions, and knowledge, and (4) 
the relationship between attitudes and den- 
tal practices. 

It was found that indifference on the part 
of parents is the most important single cause 
for the neglect of dental care for children. 
Lack of knowledge and fear of treatment 
were also important causes for neglect. In 
general the younger parents with more for- 
mal education and a higher material level 
of living were better informed about dental 
facts, possessed favorable attitudes and ob- 
served approved dental practices for their 
children. However, the study showed the 
need for education in regard to dental health 
and hygiene since knowledge of dental facts 
alone did not assure approved dental prac- 
tices. 


[13] The Personality Adjustment of School 
Children in Miami County, Ohio, was studied 
as a part of a mental health program. In 
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1946 nearly all the children in the third and 
sixth grades (1,500 boys and girls) were 
included in the study but only 340 of these 
were in the follow-up study in 1947. It was 
found that one in every five of the children 
showed signs of poor adjustment due to 
personality disorders of various kinds. The 
provision of happier emotional lives for chil- 
dren seems to be the best preventive treat- 
ment. Composite personality adjustment 
scores (based on self-ratings, teacher rat- 
ings, and companions’ ratings) were used 
in scoring the children. The rate of mal- 
adjustment was two or three times greater 
for boys than for girls and was more preva- 
lent among retarded children. 

About 80 percent of the children made no 
significant change in personality adjustment 
during the year 1946-47, but the greatest 
gains were made by those who showed the 
poorest adjustment in the beginning. The 
report describes the goals of maturity which 
should be attained and how parents and 
teachers may help children to reach them. 


[16] Pineville High Meets the Challenge is 
a story of the effects of hookworm and ways 
of treating and preventing the disease. It 
describes the way in which a high school 
football team instigated a health campaign 
which spread through the school and com- 
munity. The report contains facts about 
hookworm and suggestions for improving 
sanitary conditions with the help of various 
public health agencies. 


Rural Housing 

[8] Farm Housing in Virgina describes 
housing and home equipment among fami- 
lies of different economic levels, the signifi- 
cance of, and reasons for poor housing and 
lack of conveniences, and attitudes toward 
improvements. The 1940 housing census fur- 
nished data along with schedules obtained in 
1946 through visits to over 1,000 farm homes 
in six counties—Essex, Halifax, Mecklen- 
burg, Pittsylvania, Rockingham and Taze- 
well. Many illustrations, tables, and graphs 
supplement the text. 
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The study shows that: (1) Over 100,000 
Virginia farm dwellings are substandari: 
(2) Improved quality of housing and more | 
home conveniences are the great needs 
rather than more houses; (3) About a thirj 
of the total farm families, most of them 
prosperous commercial farmers, have gooj 
housing and home equipment; (4) Low 
farm income is one of the chief causes for 
poor housing and lack of home conveniences; 
(5) Poor housing is a contributing factor 
to ill health, juvenile delinquency, and dis. 
cordant family life; (6) Poor housing re. 
sults in frequent costly moving of farm 
tenants and migration of youth to the cities; 
(7) A high percentage of those in need 
of aid are not receiving enough help from 
public agencies, particularly in regard to 





credit facilities; (8) Desire for improve. 
ment varies according to conditions and cul- 
tural standards, but it is widespread among 
the large group in moderate circumstances; 
(9) “Farm homes are the great popula- 
tion seedbed . . . Approximately 10 Virginia 
farm children are being reared in homes 
valued at $700 or less in 1940 to one in 
houses valued at $3,000 and up”; (10) New 
goals for a farm housing and home equip- 
ment improvement program are needed along 
with a fuller utilization of available re 
sources. 


Rural Church 

[6] The Home of the Rural Pastor is de 
scribed on the basis of 1,171 parsonages 
representing 12 denominations in 47 states. 
A wide variety of topics are included, with 
the pastor’s study, the kitchen and laundry, 
home equipment, and the home gardens and 
grounds being singled out for special treat- 
ment. Several house plans and a check list 
for a parsonage are included. 


Miscellaneous 
[5] The Connecticut County, like other New 
England counties, has fewer governmental 
responsibilities than the town (township). 
Its history, organization, functions, and its 
relationship with other governmental units 
are described in this bulletin. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Edited by Otis Durant Duncan 


Sociologia de la Universidad. By Roberto 
Agramonte. Mexico, D. F.: Biblioteca 
de Ensayos Sociolégicos, Instituto de 
Investigaciones Sociales, Universidad 
Nacional. 1948. Pp. 7 + 149. $5.00 
(Mex). 

Sociologists in the United States would 
be more inclined to call this a study in the 
Philosophy of Education rather than one in 
sociology. It is concerned largely with what 
the university ought to be rather than what 
it actually is. It does not attempt to classify 
existing universities according to similari- 
ties and differences either in organization 
or function. It seeks rather to define the role 
and functions largely on the basis of the 
evolution of concepts, the etymological 
meaning of terms involved, and deductive 
reasoning. 

The author discusses the meaning of 
“university” and describes its principal 
functions. He defines the functions of rector, 
dean, professor, student and university coun- 
cil and their relations to one another. He 
discusses the autonomy of the university, 
secondary education, and extension educa- 
tion. 

Concern is expressed over the lack of in- 
struction in sociology in Latin American 
universities and it is argued that rural soci- 
ology should be taught in the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

The work is interestingly written and will 
be stimulating to those wishing to think 
through the functions of universities. 

N. L. WHETTEN. 

The University of Connecticut. 





Historical Sociology. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes. New York: Philosophie Li- 
brary, 1948. Pp. x + 186. $3.00. 

This convenient and useful assemblage of 
the most pertinent data and theories of 
social development covers the whole field 
of political sociology briefly. The critical 


comments of the author are plentifully in- 
terpersed with his discussion of the authors 
concerned and their works. Little refer- 
ence is made to periodical literature and 
not all book presentations are utilized in so 
brief a work. But the author is intimately 
acquainted with the field which, in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, he handles judiciously 
and well. The purpose of the book seems to 
be to present a reliable sketch convenient 
to the student and teacher rather than an 
exhaustive treatise. Few writers could have 
integrated so effectively and so compactly 
such a wide range of subject matter. 

Two types of subject matter, along with 
illustrative materials, appear in this volume. 
One is the anthropological-cultural, and the 
other is the more technical historical. Both 
are made to illustrate theories of the social 
development of man in terms of general 
principles. Since this work is primarily for 
the sociologist rather than for the historian 
and history teacher, Barnes has emphasized 
the anthropological approach primarily. He 
has treated the historical analyses much 
more fully in other works. His selection of 
materials and his rich presentation of 
bibliographic references and critical com- 
ments makes the volume available as a text- 
ual guide to the subject matter (less fully 
for the methodology) of a course in ad- 
vanced anthropology in departments of 
sociology, to be supplemented by an inten- 
sive examination of outstanding specific con- 
tributions by members of the class or 
seminar. 

Barnes finds himself rather sympathetic 
with the later critics of the Boas school, 
although he gives full recognition to their 
critical work. He comes close to an indication 
of their major methodological oversight, 
their failure to recognize the hypothetical 
character of all generalization and its legiti- 
macy in anthropology. He has a good word 
to say for Lewis H. Morgan and a bad word 
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for the present world confusion largely due 


to lack of cultural perspective. 
L. L. BERNARD. 
Pennsylvania State College. 





Your Life in the Country. By Effie G. Bath- 
urst. New York-Toronto-London; Mce- 
Graw Hill Book Company, Inc.; 1948. 
Pp. I-VIII + 398. $2.80. 

For a long time there has been a need for 
a simple textbook on consumer education 
problems for students in farming commu- 
nities. This book is a valuable answer to 
this need. It starts with the students’ situ- 
ations and experiences and leads them by 
progressive steps to a realization that buy- 
ing and spending is as important to farm 
people as is producing and selling. 

This book has been prepared for use as a 
textbook at the Junior High School level. 
However, with its supplementary readings 
and references, it is equally adaptable at the 
Senior High School level and with out-of- 
school older youth groups. It was developed 
as a Consumer Education Study by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, which is a department of the 
National Education Association. It is ob- 
vious, however, that in the preparation of 
the book the author consulted freely with 
students of rural life and has a close orien- 
tation with life as it is actually lived in the 
rural community. 

The thought pattern of the book is re- 
vealed through the five major sectional head- 
ings: the resources of country life; making 
the most of non-money resources; income 
management on the farm; using your money 
to advantage; and, rural consumers and 
others. This pattern is dramatically develop- 
ed through the experiences of one farm fam- 
ily as they meet day to day situations. The 
reader cannot avoid being held by the simple 
and also interesting way the book is written. 

This is not the kind of book a rural 
sociologist would choose for his own use, 
but it is the kind that he could recommend 
to most rural teen-agers who are seriously 
interested in viewing their problems as a 
consumer. A. F. WILEDEN. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Future Food and Agriculture Policy, By 
John D. Black and Maxine Enlow Kief. 
er. New York: McGraw Hill & Co., 1948 
Pp. vii + 348. $3.50. 5 

While the book Future Food and Agricy. 
ture Policy is primarily an economic treatise, 
rural sociologists will find within its cover 
many sharp reminders of the fact that g 
large proportion of the major social prob. 
lems of rural society have their roots jp 
such tangible realities as soil, the food which ’ 
it produces and the way in which man dis. | 
tributes and consumes this food. 

This monograph is an expansion of the 
senior author’s National Planning Associa. 
tion pamphlet, “A Food and Nutrition Pro. 
gram for the Nation” (May, 1945). It at. 
tempts to point out the components of the 
major food and agricultural problems the 
authors believe face, not only the United 
States, but the entire world in the next ten 
years. 

The authors begin their analysis with an 
inventory of the food supply and nutritional 
levels of the United States at the end of 
World War II and then they evaluate the 
potential future needs of our growing popv- 
lation and the programs likely to be con- 
sidered to procure and distribute the re 
quired additional foods. With the limited 
data at their command they continue the 
same type of analysis for the other coun | 
tries in the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the UN. They do not rest content 
with pointing out the policies and programs | 
which should be adopt»1 to meet future | 
needs, they also evaluate the possibilities of 
executing such programs in the various | 
governments. The authors close their dis- 
cussion with a concise treatment of the is 
sues which must be solved by the public, by 
labor, by producers and distributors if the 
United States’ share of the world problem 
is to have a fair chance of being solved. 

Time and again Black and Kiefer em- 
phasize the viewpoint that “the most basic 
of all problems in food and agriculture is 
that of the ratio of the population to food 
producing resources,” and that “increasing 
food production, and increasing the power #0 
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buy food, will not be enough—that adjust- 
ment of population to resources is also 
necessary.” 

The monograph makes embarrasingly ob- 
vious the need for rural sociologists to make 
themselves heard in the development of 
agricultural policy. In bringing together the 
two important interests, the well-being of 
farming folk and the better nutrition of 
mankind, the treatise suggests many critical 
areas where truly sociological studies in 
standards of living are needed. 

GEORGE W. HILL. 
University of Wisconsin. 





The Proper Study of Mankind. An Inquiry 
into the Science of Human Relations. 
By Stuart Chase. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1948. Pp. xx + 311. $3.00. 

This book, written by Stuart Chase in a 
“be yourself” mood, takes a “good hard 
look” at the social sciences. 

Part I—“Charting the Field of Human 
Relations”—looks at the scientific method 
used by the five major social disciplines: 
cultural anthropology, social psychology, 
sociology, economics, and political science. 
The hearings of the United States Senate 
on the National Science Foundation Bill 
serve as a sounding board which reflects 
public confusion about the scientific study 
of society. A frown is cast on social science 
as a reform movement. A distinction is made 
between social science 1, or the use of the 
scientific method in the study of society, and 
social science 2, or serious thinking about 
human problems. 

Part II—Landmarks and Achievements”. 
The author raises his periscope above the 
current scene to survey the new landmarks 
of social science. The culture concept is 
seen as the most prominent landmark. 
Others are the cross-cultural-index devel- 
oped by Murdock; Leighton’s findings in 
the war relocation camp; Ogburn’s law of 
social change; the cultural anthropology 
studies of contemporary American commu- 
nities; the new light which a study of 
human relations casts on labor management; 
the development of public opinion polls; and 
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the work of Colin Clark and Keynes as 
critics and creators of economic theory. 

An important feature of Part III—“Im- 
plications and Conclusions”—is the empha- 
sis on the variety of communications and 
the improved communication which is avail- 
able through the use of semantics. There is 
a good chapter which may serve as an eye- 
wash for the rosy eyed reformer. The 
author is optimistic about the contributions 
social science can make to the study of 
human relations but he does not ignore its 
unanswered questions. 

This book contributes to the current inter- 
disciplinary emphasis among social scien- 
tists. It attacks the tradition that divides 
the social sciences into “tight compartments 
with little interchange of ideas”. (p. 6) 

It is recommended as a likely text for an 
introductory course in social science. 

SAMUEL W. BLIZZARD, JR. 
The Pennsylvania State College. 





Group Work With American Youth. By 
Grace Longwell Coyle. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. viii + 
270. $3.50. 

This book is written for group workers 
who are employed by private and public 
agencies to develop recreational programs 
with urban teen-age boys and girls. The 
examples used for illustrative material all 
represent situations in cities—chiefly in 
settlement house areas. Yet it has value for 
rural sociologists. 

The author introduces her proposition by 
citing the growing concern of communities 
for recreational and educational services 
which help direct the “expanding energies 
of youth into responsible citizenship.” In the 
first chapter one finds a brief review of this 
trend as it supplements the work of the 
school, the church and the home with a 
“set of organizations of, for, and by youth.” 
The nine examples described in Chapter III 
are considered as of four types in Chapter 
IV. These are: (1) friendship and acquaint- 
ance groups, (2) avocational interest 
groups, (3) national agency groups, and 
(4) administrative groups. The group lead- 
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er is guided by Chapter V to familiarize 
himself with “types of groups, methods of 
organization and the individual needs of 
particular persons.” 

Sociograms in Chapter VI help to show 


how changes may take place in interper- 


sonal relations within groups. The group 
leader is advised in Chapter VII to under- 
stand the interacting pattern of personal 
relations and to find his own place in it. 
The next three chapters deal with “achieving 
democratic control,” the “art of program 
making” and “the group leader and the 
individual member.” 


Those who work with rural groups will 
be particularly interested in “some guide- 
posts for leaders” which are presented in 
the concluding chapter of the book. Here the 
author brings to bear her mastery of group 
work in a challenge to professionali leaders 
to understand and evaluate what goes on in 
groups, the social structure, the authority 
and government within the group, and the 
development of the program. She concludes 
by again pointing out the need for helping 
youth face this crisis in world history with 
abilities to play their part in creating a free, 
abundant and unified society. 


W. H. Stacy. 
Iowa State College. 





An Introduction to Sociology. By Carl A. 
Dawson and Warner E. Gettys. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1948. 
Third Edition. 764 Pp. $5.00. 

Earlier editions of this text were publish- 
ed in 1929 and 1935. With some noteworthy 
changes it follows much the same emphasis 
on ecology and interaction as formerly. This 
time the volume opens on the Group, Cul- 
ture, and Personality rather than on the 
Community and its structure which is dealt 
with in the part of Ecology. 

The major phases of interaction are Con- 
flict, Accommodation, and Assimilation, this 
chapter having very minor changes such as 
the inclusion of a few lines on acculturation 
which did not appear before. Most of the 
introductory texts revised since 1940 have 
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recognized Cooperation and Competition 
more or less together, even those like this 
one which look upon Competition ag the 
social process par excellence. (By contrast, 
Doob and May in their monograph, Competj. 
tion and Cooperation, credited sociologists 
with viewing society itself as the sample 
par excellence of Cooperation!). Either as 
social process or as a dynamic social move. 
ment, Cooperation is not mentioned although 
a far less significant movement such a; 
Chartism is referred to. This is not brought 
up for logomachy but as something to con. 
sider when the zoology student says: “We 
consider cooperation as organically very 
basic.” 

The authors make another try at that 
troublesome concept, “social institution”. In 
a treatment quite different from their form- 
er discussion, the Social Institution is “the 
established ‘core’ of a social system,” now 
coming under four main heads: (1) those 
that transmit the social heritage; (2) the 
instrumental; (3) the regulative; (4) the 
integrative. Under the second would he 
facilities such as hospitals, hotels, and 
factories, and under the third, such agencies 
as the T.V.A. Probably this will disturb 
people who live and work by the old basic 
half dozen social institutions. We can agree 
with the authors that our terminology, as 
they point out in connection with “status” 
and “class”, is confused and difficult. 


Like other recent publications this text 
moves out of the former urban zonal con- 
fines and patterns laid down Chicago style. 
The spread and recency of reference ma- 
terial are among the commendable features 
of the book, Firey’s study of Boston, for 
example. 

A generous bibliography and an exter 
sive list of questions conclude most of the 
chapters. Some 100 pages shorter, yet one 
half pound heavier, the new edition weighs 
almost three pounds. An exceptionally good 
index closes what many teachers and stu 


dents will find an interesting and stimv- 


lating textbook. 
LEE M. BRooks. 
University of North Carolina. 
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Protecting Our Children from Criminal Ca- 
reers. By John R. Ellingston. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
x + 374. $3.75. 

Here is fascinating material for a new 
chapter in the history of American penal 
reform: a chronicle highlighting the first 
really provocative experience to be reviewed 
since accounts of the work in Norfolk Prison 
Colony appeared a decade ago. The book is 
not impartial; rather, it is a militant action 
document aimed at the general public to en- 
list support for extension of the Youth and 
Adult Correction Authority ideas. Beyond 
its immediate record of California’s new 
program for delinquency control, it can be, 
therefore, something of a casebook in strat- 
egy and tactics for those who deal in public 
action. 

The California system was the first adap- 
tion of the well-publicized model plan ad- 
vanced by the American Law Institute in 
1940. Minnesota, Wisconsin and Massachu- 
setts have since established somewhat simi- 
lar programs. The central idea behind these 
efforts assumes coordination in a framework 
of correction and prevention of all agencies 
dealing with delinquents. In California this 
responsibility for the Authority has been 
extended in two directions: first, over state- 
sponsored services active between institu- 
tional commitment and re-establishment in 
civil life; second, over local police, detention, 
court, probation, and extralegal social work 
programs for children. Almost as soon as 
legal authorization for the California Youth 
Authority was effected, it faced a very 
large challenge through inheritance of di- 
rect supervision for the state’s three cor- 
rectional schools. These have now become 
thirteen well-differentiated agencies permit- 
ting control and guidance for smaller popu- 
lations under a systematically supervised 
staff. The local coordination interest led 
to introduction of a skilled community re- 
sources survey team which in general has 
implemented California’s older coordinating 
council idea and provided a central con- 
sultant service on youth problems. 
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Just to devise this type of reform in penal 
programs has been revolutionary; to devel- 
op it beyond mere set-ups and paper proto- 
col has been decidely more. Ellingston’s 
story on both points is good rebuttal for 
the many quite cynical accounts of modern 
American correctional administration. If the 
book is taken as such rebuttal and his posi- 
tion viewed in perspective, there is no point 
in discussing what here seems to be a very 
gross statement about recidivism trends and 
the quite extraneous, if sound, introductory 
section orienting ideas about crime causa- 
tion. 

PAUL B. FOREMAN. 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 





Mineral Nutrition of Plants and Animals. 
By Frank A. Gilbert. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1948. Pp. vii + 
131. $2.75. 

The author seems to have successfully 
achieved his objective stated in the preface, 
namely, to cover the subdivisions of his 
subject “sufficiently to serve as a foundation 
for more intensive research in restricted 
fields.” The extensive bibliography should 
also prove useful to those interested in the 
general subject or any phase of it. 

The book would have more value as a 
condensed source of information, in par- 
ticular the sections relating to animal and 
human nutrition if the author had been less 
prone to make statements of half truths, 
and to give undue emphasis to literature 
supporting his own views on unsettled ques- 
tions. An illustration of the latter is his 
statements concerning the belief that people 
in the United States, like farm animals, 
suffer from mineral deficiency states when 
the soil where they live is deficient in cer- 
tain essential minerals, and therefore the 
locally grown foods are deficient in these 
minerals. To prove or disprove this thesis 
would require carefully controlled investi- 
gations of nutritional status of groups of 
people living in deficient and good soil areas, 
in which their economic status, diet, and 
source, amounts and composition of foods 
eaten were determined and the results cor- 
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related. No real approach to such studies 
has been made. 

OLIVE SHEETS. 
Mississippi State College. 





Urban Society. By Noel P. Gist and L. A. 
Halbert. 3rd Edition. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1948. Pp. xiv + 
570. $3.75. 

This third edition is more than a revision, 
as all good revisions should be of books 
which deal with dynamic phenomena or with 
fields in which continuous research is being 
done. New data are included at many points 
and two new chapters are added, Chapter 
2 on “Urbanism as a World Phenomenon,” 
and Chapter 14, “The Urban Class System.” 
They are two of the best chapters in the 
book. 

This book undoubtedly reflects the authors’ 
conceptions of what a college textbook in 
applied sociology should be and do—present 
enough theortetical framework to provide 
orientation to social problems, survey all 
available pertinent data, and interpret these 
data in terms of both sociological concepts 
and citizenship behavior. Sociological con- 
cepts, quantitative and descriptive data, and 
interpretation are so skillfully interwoven 
as to make the book highly readable by and 
useful to college students. 

Not taking space to list the titles of the 
34 Chapters, it may be noted that the titles 
of the VI Parts reflect the sociological scope 
and limitations of a cogent treatment of a 
specific field of applied sociology. The Parts 
are: Part I, “The Rise and Decline of 
Cities;” Part II, “Ecology of the City and 
Region;” Part III, “Population and Selective 
Migrations;” Part IV, “Group Life and 
Personality;” Part V, “Organization of 
City Life;” and Part VI, “Housing and 
Community Planning.” 

From these titles it is clear that the 
authors neither neglect sociological concepts 
nor drag them in by the ears. The data pre- 
sented are not limited to research findings 
of sociologists but include information from 
other social scientists, social workers, city 
planners, housing officials and others. The 
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authors apparently assume, however, tha 
text books are more than reports of facts; 
that they are instruments of teaching. They 
therefore not only interpret the facts whig, 
they present but at many points pronoun | 
personal-professional judgments about them, 

This is not a brilliant book, no textbook js 


— 





It is an exceptionally good college textbook | 
and one worth reading by general citizen; 
who want to be intelligent about Urbay | 
Society. é 

CARL C. TAYLOR, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





European Ideologies: A Survey of 20th Cen 
tury Political Ideas. Edited by Feliks 
Gross, with an Introduction by Robert 
M. Maclver. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1948. Pp. ix + 1075. $12.00, 

“Mankind is now, whatever it was before, 
governed by ideas, activated by ideologies, 
and ridden by myths.” With these words 

Professor Maclver prefaces this symposium, 

which purports to be a survey of the basic 

European political ideologies. The study of 

political ideologies is important on two ae- 

counts: first, it reveals the undercurrents of 

a specific type of collective behavior; ani, 

secondly, it throws light on an important 

instrument used by the men of power. 
The book deals with the following “ideolo- 
gies”: Communism, Socialism, Trade Unio- 





ism, Consumer Cooperation, Liberalism, ; 
Anarchism and Anarcho-Syndicalism, | 
Agrarianism, Catholicism, 


Zionism, Anti-Semitism, Fascism, Nazism, 
Hispanidad and Falangism, Pangermanisn, | 
Panslavism, Pacifism, Internationalism, ani | 
Federalism. Each of these possesses it | 
specific “springboard,” its own combination } 
of rational and irrational leitmotifs. Each 
of them has its specific range of appedl | 
which may vary from global (Socialism) # 
purely local (the Russian peasant move 


ment) aspirations. ' 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the Editor | 
did not apply a consistent principle in class: } 
fying all the above-mentioned political cate 
gories as ideologies. For example, is Ant 
Semitism an ideology, or a part of variel 


Nationalism, | 
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ideologies? Is Trade Unionism one ideology, 
or are there several trade union movements 
expressive of different, even clashing ideolo- 
gies? Are the principal French labor organi- 
zations—the Communist-dominated Confédé- 
ration Générale du Travail, the Socialist- 
oriented Force Ouvriére, and the Federa- 
tion of Christian Labor Unions (CFTC)— 
expressive of one ideology? 

The Editor claims that he is a strong sup- 
porter of “value judgments” in the social 
sciences. Be that as it may; in this case, 
however, this approach has resulted in an 
offering of a plentitude of personal biases 
and political inclinations of individual 
writers (particularly in the articles dealing 
with Communism, Anarchism, Agrarianism, 
and Panslavism). This could have been 
neutralized by an analysis of each “ideology” 
by several authors representing different 
shades of opinion, and by leaving it up to 
the reader to make his own judgment if he 
chooses to have one. 

Despite these shortcomings, no serious 
student of European idea-systems as well 
as of international relations can afford to 
bypass this book. It shows that correlated 
factors, varying from innocent metaphysical 
finesse to cutthroat tactics, which make the 
European political scene so complex and im- 
ponderable. Sociologists will find the Edi- 
tor’s article dealing with the “mechanics of 
European politics” a penetrating and well- 
balanced scrutiny of the factors bearing on 
the crystallization of a political idea-sys- 
tem. 

A. VUCINICH. 
The Hoover Institute, 
Stanford University. 





Agricultural Economics. By Benjamin Hor- 
ace Hibbard. New York: McGraw Hill, 
1948. Pp. lx + 441. $5.00. 

Those who like their social science 
“straight” will be disappointed with Dr. 
Hibbard’s contribution to the literature in 
the field of agricultural economics—not so 
much that the book lacks the usual amount 
of theory expected in a text of this kind 
but that it is interspersed with more than 
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the usual amount of comment, opinion, wit, 
and humor. Those who know the author, 
and particularly those who have had the 
rare privilege of sitting at his feet, will not 
only welcome this feature but would have 
been downright disappointed without it. The 
book should be required reading for all 
others and especially for those who are in- 
clined to take their economics a bit too 
seriously. Most important of all, however, 
the book will make a strong appeal to stu- 
dents whose introduction to the subject in 
the past may have been stilted, formal and 
uninviting. 

There are 34 chapters in the book but the 
same topic is treated in several chapters. 
For example, there is a chapter on “Land- 
lord and Tenant”, followed by four chapters 
each dealing with tenancy in one of the sev- 
eral geographic areas. Each of six different 
chapters treats of a separate farmer organi- 
zation or movement; tariffs, general and 
specific, account for three chapters; and 
other economic and political schemes design- 
ed for the relief (?) of agriculture and 
rural life are singled out for special at- 
tention in two additional chapters. In addi- 
tion, there are the usual chapters dealing 
with size, proportioning factors of produc- 
tion, valuation, wages, rent, credit, market- 
ing and cooperation. Two final chapters are 
devoted to “Facts From the Census of 1945” 
and “After the Second World War”. 

Elsewhere in the book attention is given 
to such topics as “Why Do So Many 
Farm?”, “Farming Becomes Modern”, “Spe- 
cialized Farming is Hazardous”, “Country 
Population”, and “Increased Use of Ma- 
chinery”. It is in these miscellaneous chap- 
ters that Dr. Hibbard has an opportunity 
(which he does not miss) to philosophize and 
to express his views on politics, the tariff, 
race problems, superstitions, inferiority 
complexes, unemployment, sharecroppers, 
education, breaking family ties, and the 
need for human understanding. His treat- 
ment of these topics, while not lacking in 
factual materials, includes a wealth of anal- 
ysis in the unique style and manner of Dr. 
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Hibbard all of which provides thoroughly 
delightful reading. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the princi- 
pal weaknesses of the text may be sum- 
marized as follows: A great deal of ma- 
terial appears to be out of place; there is 
an unnecessarily large amount of repeti- 
tion; there are frequent abrupt references 
to subjects not previously introduced; 
charts are not sufficiently clear or integrated 
with the text; and the emphasis is rather too 
much on the “agricultural” and too little 
on the “economics”. G. H. AULL. 
Clemson College. 





Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia. By 
Erich H. Jacoby. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xvii + 287. 
$4.00. 

The Asiatic people all the way from the 
Middle East to the Far East are in fer- 
ment. What strikes a person most forcibly 
is that the ferment is not limited to their 
upper social classes. It permeates their total 
populations. And it is the peasants who are 
creating the pressures. They “want the 
land or a reasonable use of the land.” The 
efforts of most Asiatic nations to achieve 
and maintain stable, self-directing inde- 
pendent states rests on their success in 
handling this. 

The social and economic dislocations un- 
derlying the ferment have a common cause. 
The introduction of our Western commercial 
production with its money economy has in- 
creased output and population. But it has 
caused land concentration, destroyed village 
economy and organization, eliminated native 
handicrafts, and reduced the farm popula- 
tions to tenants and laborers with low levels 
of living. The peasants of Asia are poverty 
stricken, in debt, controlled by outsiders, and 
suffering from chronic malnutrition. At the 
same time, European and American ideas 
of individualism, freedom, and independence 
have caught on. These disadvantaged people 
are now using our very slogans to press 
their cause. Revolts and riots indicate that 
they will not rest until they get greater 
justice. 
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Jacoby surveys these situations for the 
Southeast area of Asia. After a general 
analysis, he specifically describes the agrari- 
an problems of Java, Burma, Malaya, Indo. 
China, the Phillipines, and Siam. In a fina] 
chapter he relates his findings on agrarian 
unrest to national movements. 

My own study and observations, especially 
in Burma, India, and China during the last 
year, lead me to say that he has analyzed 
the situations accurately. The rural soci- 
ologist who wants to be informed on Asiatic 
rural problems will get much help from 
Jacoby’s study. The study was sponsored by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and includes a foreword by J. B, 
Condliffe, Associate Director of the Endow- 
ment. 

W. A. ANDERSON. 
Cornell University. 





Organizing for Community Action. By Clar- 
ence King. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. Pp. xii + 202. 

This book has a misleading title. It deals 
primarily with community organization for 
chest and social agency organization and 
coordination. The principles discussed, how- 
ever, may apply to general community or- 
ganization in the larger community. The 
book is written in non-professional terms 
describing actual and we assume typical 
cases of organization illustrating principles 
in promotion and coordination in a commv- 
nity. The book is divided into two parts with 
14 chapters, the first part dealing with pro- 
motion and the second with coordination. 
Most of the cases cited deal with the organi- 
zation, promotion, or coordination of social 
welfare activities in the community. 

Community organization is defined as the 
process of building and maintaining a com- 
munity interest or a community interest 
group. It emphasizes the importance of the 








professional leader making fullest possible | 


use of voluntary leadership in the field of 
community organization. The author states: 
“The all important role of community or 
ganization is to connect our vast supply of 
unproductive expert knowledge with the 
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community nerve so that it can begin to 
function.” The author recognizes that the 
community has a locality aspect but “in 
the future we may expect that community 
may frequently have no relation to local 
geography.” 

Recognition is given to the fact that social 
agencies in most communities have been or- 
ganized to meet a particular need, but that 
there is need also for coordination so as to 
prevent a healthy rivalry from becoming 
destructive. The same principles apply to 
coordination that apply to organization to 
meet a particular need. These techniques 
are listed as, first, the snowball process 
whereby an individual and a small group 
gradually accumulate additional support for 
carrying on its work; second, the use of in- 
direct leadership; third, interpretation by 
participation; and fourth, use of lay people 
in study and analysis of the local situation. 

It is pointed out that community organi- 
zation and social work is “older than his- 
tory” but that “the art of social work inte- 
gration is almost as new as the United 
Nations.” The principles discussed in the 
book apply not only to local communities 
desiring integration of social agencies and 
the organization of such as community 
chests and how they should be financed but 
also the application of the principles on the 
national and the international level. 

The book is therefore of primary interest 
to professional and lay leaders in larger 
communities where there is need for the 
organization of community chests, social 
agencies, etc. The principles outlined in the 
book should be of considerable interest to 
rural sociologists. 

Davip E. LINDSTROM. 
University of Illinois. 





Rural Life in Process (Second Edition). By 
Paul H. Landis. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. xx 
+ 538. $4.00. 

The second edition of this text differs 
from the first chiefly in the recency of data 
and the recognition of new research. In con- 
trast to the books most commonly used in 
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rural sociology courses, this volume is ori- 
ented to “the formation of personality in the 
context of rural life set into a dynamic, 
industrial society.” This emphasis, of course, 
provokes the criticisms of those who prefer 
standing on the terra-firma of demography 
to riding in the bumpy air of contemporary 
social psychology. In time, the focus Landis 
has chosen will no doubt fit more accept- 
ably than it does now the sociological vision 
of the teachers of beginning students. He 
seeks understanding of rural life at the 
depth which many of his colleagues hope 
ultimately to reach. The book is written 
satisfactorily at the reading level of ad- 
vanced students, but is still heavy-going 
for the college freshman or sophomore who 
has been prepared in poorly supported 
country high schools. The division of the 
book into five parts is the same in both 
editions, but there are three more chapters 
in the current volume. The treatment of 
rural population has been expanded to in- 
clude an improved discussion of fertility; 
the chapters on economic values, farm labor, 
welfare, and health have been substantially 
rewritten and improved. 
HOWARD W. BEERS. 

University of Kentucky. 





Social Organization. By Robert H. Lowie. 
New York. Rinehart and Company, 
1948. Pp. ix + 465. $4.50. 

During the past two decades Sociology, 
Human Geography and Ethnology have 
drawn closer together in both their subject 
matter and frames of reference. Research 
done recently in these fields has frequently 
been such as to make recognition of the 
field in which the researcher has done the 
work difficult or impossible to one not ac- 
quainted with the projects. The historic 
practice of dividing sociology and cultural 
anthropology on the basis of modern or 
primitive societies has been repeatedly 
abandoned of late and will probably be done 
so increasingly in the future. 

This book is timely evidence of the trend. 
An Anthropologist not only has written a 
book with the very sociologically indicative 
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title of Social Organization but states in his 
introduction that the book “is, in principal, 
not a treatise on primitive society but on 
the social organization of all peoples and 
of all times”. This sort of thing should be 
encouraging to such persons as Arthur 
Geddes, who has published in the October, 
1948 issue of the Geographical Review, a 
case entitled: “Geography, Sociology and 
Psychology: A Plea for Coordination”. The 
bulk of the book deals with social institu- 
tions and social groupings or units. Each of 
these divisions is set in a framework of 
theoretical orientation and filled with well 
selected, primary materials taken from a 
wide range of cultures scattered about over 
the globe. It seems a little contradictory 
that his materials are taken almost exclu- 
sively from the works of the anthropologists 
rather than from the several social sciences 
which he sees as merging. This book should 
prove a useful source of information for 
teachers of sociology and a suggestive out- 
line for anyone interested in area research. 
OLEN E. LEONARD. 
The University of Texas. 





Love and Marriage. By F. Alexander 
Magoun with the collaboration of Rich- 
ard M. Magoun. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. Pp. xvii + 369. $3.00. 

This book is off the beaten path. How 
satisfactory marital and family relations 
may lead to the good and happy life are 
developed by resort to research findings and 
the wisdom which has come to the author 
from many years of counselling and teach- 
ing. A satisfying marital and family life 
is a creative job in human engineering and 

a sound structure may be built on the points 

and principles set forth here. Emotional 

maturity is a paramount prerequisite and 
this in turn is largely dependent on a happy 
childhood. The everyday problems of mar- 
riage (especially in the chapter on Emo- 
tional Adjustments) are discussed as are 
many other problems with a view of finding 
out what “can best be done about them”. 

The author does not preach; he diagnoses 

and prescribes. The sex relation while amply 
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discussed is not regarded as “the most im. 
portant element in marriage”. He does not 
disregard the pre-marital sex problem; one 
chapter is given to this subject. Money 
matters are not given enough attention, 
Religion without orthodoxy is given a domi. 
nant place as an essential in the home. Re. 
lationships with children in family situa. 
tions are discussed in an understanding and 
helpful vein and while this is one of the 
strong features of the book, more attention 
should have been given to this subject. One 
has the feeling that the author has a happy 
home and family. He apparently is a coach 
who can play a winning game. His collabo. 
rator in writing this volume is his son 
Richard. 

This would make a good supplementary 
text or a basic text to be supplemented by 
other readings for classes small enough to 
have adequate discussion. Magoun is asso- 
ciate professor of human relations at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

A. STEPHEN STEPHAN. 
University of Arkansas. 





Acclimatization in the Andes. By Carlos 
Mange, M.D.; translated by Donald F. 
Brown with an introduction by Isaiah 
Bowman. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1948. Pp. xix + 
130. $2.75. 

This work is the result of research con- 
ducted by the Institute of Andean Biology 
of the University of San Marcos (Lima, 
Peru.) The author is director of the Insti- 
tute. 

The objective is: “. . . the study of the 
races that people the uplands among whom 
there predominate genetic factors of both 
hereditary and acquired type” (xv) as con- 
trasted with earlier studies (of physiolo 
gists) who “always concentrated on the 
man who migrated into places of high alti- 
tude” (xv) “one should speak of adaptation 


for the recent arrivals and acclimatization | 


as regards those native to the place.” (xv) 

One is convinced by an elaborate docv- 
mentation from notes of various observers 
dating from the early conquest, that when 
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a man from the coast migrates to high 
altitudes he is afflicted with saroche, or 
mountain sickness, and that the reverse 
migration (high to low altitude) produces 
similar upsets. Temporary or permanent 
sterility may result. Furthermore, we are 
shown that the individual may become ac- 
climated by living a very “athletic” regimen 
of “exertion” (63) and that “racial acclima- 
tization” has been accomplished by natural 
selection within the species. Not much new 
in these conclusions. 

The author justly points to the economic 
importance of developing breeds of live- 
stock, suitable to high altitude, and the im- 
portance of what he calls “climatic hygiene” 
for the human stock—which seems to be 
mainly a matter of discouraging migration 
from high to low areas and vice versa. 

The book presents practically nothing that 
is not already known to students of geog- 
raphy and human ecology. The fact that the 
main source of “data” on which the work 
is based consists of written observations of 
others proves this point. It may be con- 
venient to some to have the material thus 
assembled. 

Lowry NELSON. 
University of Minnesota. 





Rural Health and Medical Care. By Fred- 
erick D. Mott, M.D., and Milton I. 
Roemer, M.D., M.P.H. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1948. 
Pp. xvii + 610. $6.50. 

The Issue of Compulsory Health Insurance. 
By George W. Bachman and Lewis 
Meriam. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1948. Pp. ix + 
271. Paper $2.00; Cloth $4.00. 

In Rural Health and Medical Care, Drs. 
Mott and Roemer have presented an ex- 
cellent analysis of rural health problems and 
some of the ways of meeting them. This 
book should serve a useful purpose to stu- 
dents of rural social problems as a textbook 
on rural health and medical care. The 
authors bring together, for the first time, 
economic and historical data which point 
up the present situation with respect to 
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health facilities and personnel in rural 
America. Practically every aspect of the 
problem has been thoroughly covered. 

Both men were intimately associated with 
rural health problems and programs in their 
work with the Department of Agriculture, 
and had unique opportunities to participate 
in the formulation of many plans designed 
to meet particular rural health needs. Dr. 
Mott, as Chairman of the Agricultural De- 
partment’s Post-War Planning Committee 
on Rural Health and Sanitation, in coopera- 
tion with other bureaus, state farm agencies, 
rural organizations, and professional 
groups, carried on an extensive experi- 
mental health program which served to re- 
veal many unmet health needs among farm 
families. He was active in the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration’s health program for low 
income farm families, and also directed the 
extensive migratory farm labor program 
carried out by the Federal Government be- 
fore and during the war. While he was con- 
nected with the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, he was associated with one of the 
most far-reaching physical examination 
studies ever made among farm families. This 
study revealed the end results of an inade- 
quate approach to the problems of meeting 
rural health needs. All of this experience is 
woven into the text of the book, and is care- 
fully documented. 

Drs. Mott and Roemer were instrumental 
in securing assistance of professional groups 
and others in helping to meet the many prob- 
lems which developed in the operating pro- 
grams under their supervision. Because of 
this, the recommendations which the authors 
have made for future action with respect 
to rural health, deserve careful study. There 
are few of their recommendations with 
which rural sociologists would disagree. 

This is a book which will excite contro- 
versy, but it deserves a careful reading. 

The Issue of Compulsory Health Insur- 
ance was undertaken in response to the 
invitation of Senator H. Alexander Smith, 
Chairman of the sub-committee on Health 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare of the 79th Congress. 
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This report recommends a policy of en- 
couraging voluntary health insurance plans, 
which should be supplemented by a system 
of medical care provided through a “means 
test”. Some of the material which is pre- 
sented in this report has already been in- 
cluded as testimony before the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committees of the 79th 
and 80th Congress. Much of it is familiar 
to students of the subject. Very little that 
is new has been added. 

It is unfortunate that the authors do not 
discuss the actual experience of voluntary 
health insurance plans, their methods of 
operation, costs, administrative provisions, 
and the relation of these provisions to the 
scope and quality of care and to the remun- 
eration and opportunities of medical practi- 
tioners and hospitals. Such information 
would have been a valuable contribution to 
the subject, and might have made a better 
case for their conclusions. 

While they are opposed to compulsory 
health insurance through a national con- 
tributory health insurance scheme, the 
authors do suggest that “the State or Na- 
tional Government ... can require that an 
individual and those dependent upon him 
shall be insured against the costs of medical 
care in a voluntary organization of his own 
choice, provided it is approved by an appro- 
priate agency or that the individual deposit 
in trust with an approved agency resources 
sufficient to meet maximum probable costs 
of medical care.” This suggests that they are 
for compulsory health insurance, but only 
through coverage in voluntary plans. 

Despite some of its shortcomings, this re- 
port deserves serious study, particularly 
since it offers a formidable array of statis- 
tics which will be useful to those who wish 
to obtain background information on this 
important subject. 

While these two books may appear to be 
unrelated, there is in each of them certain 
material which makes them complementary. 
The authors of Rural Health and Medical 
Care conclude that “it is evident from all 
we have considered that rural states and 
rural communities cannot pick themselves 
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up by their own bootstraps. There canno 
be an entirely separate rural health pro. 
gram if parity in medical care is to 
achieved. So long as rural areas try t 
solve their problems by themselves, the 
quality of the service they will obtain yj 
remain below optimal standards commengy. 
rate with lower rural economic levels, It js 
because of the disadvantaged circumstance 
of rural America, as much as for any othe 
reason, that national planning and actio, 
are essential. The inequities across the na. 
tion in health facilities, personnel and sery. 
ices can be corrected only by federal action, 
If a priority were to be assigned, putting 
first things first, national compulsory health 
insurance would surely head the agenda 
. . . In the absence of national health in. 
surance, rural needs could be met only by 
vast claims on the general revenues of the 
national treasury. Even with insurance to 
spread medical costs, a comprehensive health 
program will require a greater share of 
tax support in rural areas than in the 
cities, so long as rural people hold a dis- 
advantaged position in the national econ 
omy.” 

Drs. Bachman and Meriam suggest that 
the conditions in extremely poor rural areas 
that lack the resources to support adequate 
public services, such as health, work, educa- 
tion and highways, cannot be satisfactorily 
solved by subsidies. They conclude that this 
problem calls for a radically different ap- 
proach, either bringing in new or improvel 
economic activities, or getting the people 
to more favorable and administratively les 
expensive areas. Nothing is said about the 
vast majority of rural areas where the 
problem is still critical. However, their sug- 
gestion is a poser for the rural sociologists. 

KENNETH E,. POHLMAN. 
Arlington, Va. 





Los Partidos Politicos. By Lucio Mendieta 
Nuiiez. Biblioteca de Ensayos Sociologi- 
cos, Instituto de Investigaciones Soci- 
ales, Universidad Nacional, Mexico, 
D. F., 1947. Pp. 123. $3.00 (Mexican). 
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In this little book the author considers 
the programs, organizations, discipline, 
leadership and propaganda of political 
parties generally. The point is made that 
political parties flourish as a part of the 
organizational paraphernalia of capitalistic 
society. In the periods of feudalism when 
status, in the sense that Maine used the 
term, was more important than such pro- 
cesses as voting in determining the course 
of political action, parties were not preva- 
lent. The emerging middle business classes 
relying upon such sentiments of equality and 
liberty brought in parliamentary govern- 
ment and party systems. Later with the 
modern totalitarian systems, parties are not 
so necessary but the author sees the possi- 
bility of a single party in societies such as 
Soviet Russia, which he with surprising 
naiveté calls “classless”. With the exception 
of an underlying assumption that in modern 
capitalistic society political parties represent 
and express opposing interests especially as 
related to economic power and that this 
division must ultimately be resolved by the 
destruction of all but one party which mo- 
nopolizes the governmental control, Ameri- 
can sociologists will agree with the well- 
written and organized treatise. With the 
above mentioned exception the author is 
careful to avoid oversimplification and care- 
fully qualifies most of his generalizations. 
No mention is made of statistical studies 
of voting behavior and few of the stand- 
ard specialized works in the field are cited. 

CHARLES P. LOOMIs. 

Michigan State College. 

The Rural Church in China—-A Survey. By 
Frank Wilson Price. New York: Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc., 1948. Pp. xi + 
274, 

This volume is a summary of surveys of 
the rural church in China made under the 
direction of the author, who was the founder 
and for eighteen years the head of the De- 
partment of the Rural Church in the Nan- 
king Theological Seminary. The purpose of 
these surveys was to “discover and inter- 
pret facts regarding the development of 
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Protestant rural churches in China”, a pre- 
dominantly agricultural nation, with more 
than two-thirds of the Christian centers in 
rural communities. These studies sought to 
answer such questions as these: “What are 
the major emphases now. . ., and how are 
aims and methods being modified by new con- 
ditions?” “What types of leadership do these 
rural churches have or do they need .. .?” 
“What part will rural churches play in the 
conservation of China’s great spiritual heri- 
tage, and in laying of moral and spiritual 
foundations for the new social order?” The 
summary gives the results of an extensive 
survey in three provinces in East China 
and part of the results of an intensive case 
study of seventy-three rural churches scat- 
tered over the entire country. The latter 
covers these areas: (1) the rural commu- 
nity, its general conditions and needs; and 
(2) the church itself, membership, equip- 
ment, leadership, finance, program. There is 
a2 supplementary chapter describing some- 
thing of the impact of the war upon the 
rural community and church, as the sur- 
veys were made prior to the attack of the 
Japanese. A further question, of the review- 
er; what will hapen to the rural community 
and rural church now that the Communists 
are in control? 
EUGENE SMATHERS. 

Big Lick, Tennessee. 





The Negro in America. By Arnold Rose. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 
Pp. xvii + 3825. $38.75. 

Almost immediately following the publi- 
cation of Gunnar Myrdal’s An American 
Dilemma in 1944, Maxwell S. Stewart ad- 
mirably, but far too briefly, summarized 
the study for the Public Affairs Committee 
in one of its pamphlets. Now, four years 
“after,” one of the junior authors of the 
original, Dr. Arnold Rose, has provided us 
with a more adequate and authoritative 
condensation. In addition, he has brought 
the work up-to-date with respect to many 
of the eventual and statistical trends in 
the area of Negro-White relations in this 
country. 
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The frank and very laudable purpose of 
The Negro in America is to make available 
in more compact form, to a more general 
public, the results and perspective of the 
original comprehensive survey and insight- 
ful analysis of the Negro problem in Ameri- 
ca: its development, present status, futyre 
trends and their implications. Pronounced 
by Myrdal in his preface to iose’s work, 
“a faithful condensation, expertly done and 
true to the spirit of the whole undertak- 
ing,” there seems little left for this re- 
viewer to add. The final chapter contains a 
section not appearing in the original and 
represents Rose’s position as an American, 
speaking to his fellows. It consists of a 
sober plea for a solution to the Negro 
problem relative to its implications for our 
success or failure in attaining domestic 
unity in the economic, political, and social 
spheres as a prerequisite to the efficient 
functioning of our society, if not ultimately, 
to its survival. 


Insofar as materials (with the exception 
of the methodological appendices), originally 
comprising two large volumes have been 
cut down to one, the very process of sum- 
marization has resulted in a tendency for 
the condensed version to be somewhat an- 
noyingly repetitious at times—a defect 
which in all probability could not be avoid- 
ed. However, in view of the stated purpose 
of the book and the audience to which it is 
addressed, this might well be a blessing in 
disguise! HAROLD W. PFAUTZ. 
Bucknell University. 





Social Work: An Introduction to the Field. 
By Herbert H. Stroup. New York: 
American Book Company, 1948. Pp. 
xvi + 695. $4.50. 

In this new introductory text to the field 
of social work, Professor Stroup has made 
a distinct contribution. Written very 
frankly for the needs of the beginning stu- 
dent, the style is less pedantic than is usual- 
ly found even in introductory textbooks. 
The author has confined his discussion of the 
development of social work very largely to 
its history in the United States and gives 
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relatively greater attention to public gery. 
ices than to the work of private agencies, 

There is little in this book on “process” 
in social work, the assumption being that 
the techniques and procedures used by pro. 
fessional social workers are more properly 
of graduate level consideration. There js 
accordingly great stress on “structure” with 
a view to giving the beginning student 
careful grounding in the growth, types, 
functions, and interrelationships of social 
welfare agencies. 

This reviewer feels that the book would 
be of greater usefulness if the case sun. 
maries and text writing had been more 
equitably distributed as between rural and 
urban situations. The impact of the Social 
Security Act on the development of social 
work is well told. But, for beginning stv- 
dents in many States, the Social Security 
Act has its most familiar application in 
small cities and rural areas, not so exclu. 
sively in urban-industrial situations. 

The book contains 14 chapters well illus. 
trated and with adequate tabular presenta- 
tions. For each chapter there is also a se- 
lected list of readings. The Appendices 
provide a very useful list of periodicals and 
serials in the field of social welfare and 
suggestions for a book collection on social 
work. ROBERT L. MCNAMARA. 
University of Missouri. 





Personality and Culture in Eastern Euro- 
pean Politics. A Policy Science Book. 
By Dunko Tomasic. New York: George 
W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc. Pp. 249. 
$3.75. 

The main content of this book, based 
upon a broad knowledge of the literature 
and personal experience, includes the fol- 
lowing: (1) The un-democratic society of 
the herdsmen in the Dinarian mountainous 
districts of the Balkans is a remnant of the 
culture of the Ural-Altaic horsemen who in- 
vaded Europe. (pp. 11f., 56ff., 75). (2) The 
democratic rural collectivity called Zadrugs, 
is closely related to the old Slavic marshy- 
plain culture (pp. 11, 149, 156). (3) Re 
ligious antagonisms in the Balkans are 
stronger than the linguistico-national ones 
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(pp. 69, 95, 235). (4) A peasant movement 
started because the abolishment of feudalism 
had little changed the situation of the peas- 
ants (p. 208); its aim was security and 
mutual help (p. 210); it found adherents 
more among peasants than herdsmen, more 
among Catholics than Greek-Orthodox and 
increased the antagonism between peasants 
and urbanites. (5) The cities became in- 
habited by surplus herdsmen, who tried to 
make a living as businessmen, lawyers, and 
soldiers. While the urbanites had little 
feeling against herdsmen, they reacted 
against the peasant movement in the form 
of military dictatorship (pp. 212ff.). (6) 
Both the Axis and the Soviets found sup- 
porters among belligerent herdsmen and 
urban population; the Axis moreover found 
support among Catholic and the Soviets 
among Greek-Orthodox peasants (pp. 95, 
98, 212ff.). (7) The pacification of the 
Balkans can be realized by opposition of 
herdsmen and peasants to the Sovietist col- 
lectivization and by international demilitari- 
zation of the whole district (pp. 237f.). 

The critic welcomes the excellent, and to 
a large extent new, explanation of the role 
of, difference, and interrelationship between 
herdsmen, peasants, city, army, church, and 
political groups. Nevertheless, that the 
herdsmen-peasant antagonism can be traced 
back to the earlier Ural-Altaic horsemen— 
slavic peasant antagonism remains contro- 
versial. Moreover, the author—unfortu- 
nately—is too optimistic; for neither herds- 
men nor soil-cultivators will definitely re- 
sist the Soviets. This is true especially 
since the latter brought with them their 
rural collectivity, a form which is not too 
different from that of the Serbs and Croats. 
Moreover as the author of the book himself 
points out, the Soviets have also brought 
their seemingly modernized form of the 
Pan-Slavic ideology. Accordingly these 
lands having a non-individualistic past will 
also in the future probably be unable to 
enjoy freedom of conscience and thinking. 

PAUL HONIGSHEIM. 
Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Social Psychology: The Science and the Art 
of Living Together. By Wayland F. 
Vaughan. New York: The Odyssey 
Press, 1948. Pp. xviii + 956. $5.00. 

In the author’s own words, the aim of this 
book is “a very practical one” of helping the 
“student who is seeking a satisfactory per- 
sonal orientation amidst the social chaos 
of our time.” (vii) The chief concern then 
is not a scientific description and analysis 
of behavior as usually dealt with in social 
psychology, but with value judgments di- 
rected to “the art of living.” In this it has 
much in common with Britt’s book in this 
field. 

As to the coverage of the book, it is divid- 
ed into five parts and 21 chapters. Part I, 
“The Province of Social Psychology,” in two 
chapters, deals with the nature of the field 
as the study of the individual in social situ- 
ations and with the relation of this subject 
to other social sciences. Part II, “Observa- 
tion and Evaluation,” in four chapters, 
opens with a discussion of scientific method 
and then goes on to deal with factual and 
evaluative concepts which might be used 
to improve our society and its culture. These 
particular chapters set the tone for the 
balance of the book. In Part III, “The 
Stimulation and Control of Social Be- 
havior,” there are five chapters, dealing 
with such topics as suggestion, crowd be- 
havior, popular credulity, propaganda, and 
morale. Part IV, “Individual Patterns of 
Social Behavior,” in four chapters, covers 
convention, custom, fashion, superstition, 
and prejudice. Finally, four chapters mak- 
ing up Part V, “Institutional Patterns of So- 
cial Behavior,” treat industry, the family, 
the church, and the nation. 

The book is rich in concrete examples. The 
author draws on a wide range of publica- 
tions from both experimental and case-study 
investigations. There are many pictures. 
While there are no formal bibliographies the 
footnote citations are adequate. 

It is difficult to know just what to say 
about such a book. Its practical and value- 
orientation means that the author continu- 
ally stresses problems and would-be ways to 
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solve them. A volume written from such a 
standpoint alters the treatment and inter- 
pretation of the content of social psychology 
in contrast to one which eschews value 
judgments as falling outside the scope of 
science, either physical or social. This re- 
viewer’s feeling is that while such a book 
may be somewhat helpful to the student per- 
sonally, it tends to give him a misleading 
sense of sound knowledge and hence of 
emotional security. The book is loaded with 
vague generalizations and moral admoni- 
tions. The student is encouraged to correct 
his errors and mistakes regarding society 
and culture. But most workers in social 
psychology plead for a lot more solid spade 
work in research before venturing very far 
in planning and executing social change. It 
seems to many of them that they cannot of- 
fer much more than common sense and often 
improbable advice. Politicians, preachers, 
novelists, and business men often provide 
as much. Of course, the hope is that, in 
time, scholars in social psychology may be 
able to do much better than these shrewd 
observers of every-day life. But the time is 
not now. 
KIMBALL YOUNG. 

Northwestern University. 





The Age of The Great Depression 1929 
1941. By Dixon Wecter. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. 362. 
$5.00. 

In clever style, the author leads us 
through the vicissitudes of life in the 
United States from the pinnacles of pros- 
perity that crumbled in the fall of 1929, 
through the troughs of depression and dis- 
pair of the early ’30’s and eventual recovery, 
to the attack on Pearl Harbor. Scholars will 
search far and wide to find so much social 
history so well digested in so few pages. 

The book is appropriately illustrated with 
17 plates and is made convenient for refer- 
ence by and index of some 20 pages. There 
are 15 chapters beginning with the debacle 
from riches to rags and its stunning effects 
on the minds of the people. The most basic 
cause of this debacle, the author says, was 
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the selfish blindness to the bond betwee 
group welfare and individual welfare, 

In Chapter 2 we are reminded of th 
changed living habits that came with loy. 
ered incomes. In Chapter 2 “Conservatiy 
Hoover” was replaced by “Progressiy 
Roosevelt,” and the story begins with hoy 
he led us through the painful process ¢ 
remodeling our concept of the general we. 
fare. A social revolution was in the making 





Chapter 4 describes the collapse and th } 
confusion that prevailed during the fir / 
100 days of the Roosevelt administration | 
In due course, Congress overwhelmingly in. 
dorsed all that Roosevelt was doing to say : 
the banks and bring hope and courage back | 
to the masses. 

Later chapters deal with the changed re 
lation of the citizen to his government, | 
labor union activities, town and country in | 
a changing world, and the substitution o 
regionalism for the older sectionalism. Then 
follow chapters on the increasing proportion 
of the aged in the population and their 
quest for security. Here pass in review such 
leaders as Sinclair, Townsend, and Father 
Coughlin. Next is presented the doings of 
new leisure class, changes in the readin 
and writing habits, and the evolution o 
society in general. The last three chapter 
deal respectively with the consumer and his | 
growing tendency to have a scientific check | 
up on the wares he buys, with Roosevelt’ | 
famous “Rendevous with Destiny,” and with 
a critical essay on authorities that only a | 
author with the scholarly attainments d 
Dixon Wecter could present with such east 
and in such convenient form. 

BONNEY YOUNGBLOOD. 





—. 


Washington, D. C. 





China: The Land and the People. By Gerali ' 


F. Winfield. New York: William 
Sloane Associates, 1948. Pp. 437. $5.00. | 
This book deserves the praise which has ' 
been meted out to it by many reviewers. | 
It is the most impartial treatment of Chim 
today this reviewer has seen. It is by*y 
biologist who spent 13 years there and wh 
knew the language. His public health re | 
search and work convinced him his objet- 
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tives could be attained only as agricultural 
changes were effected. These he soon saw 
depended on economic and institutional 
changes, and these in turn on fundamental 
social and cultural policies attuned to the 
needs of the nation. He calls repeatedly 
for sociological understanding and for so- 
cial engineering. 

Part I describes the China of today, its 
human and agricultural resources, its diet, 
commerce, industry, education, and govern- 
ment. Part II attacks the how of achiev- 
ing in China a standard of life (“much 
more than merely raising the standard of 
living”) about one third as high as Ameri- 
ca’s in 1926-9. Each chapter of this part 
begins with ideas that can be implemented 
soon with little expense, but in each case 
the programs suggested go on to face the 
difficulties and describe the steps needed to 
reach the goal, a tenfold improvement over 
the present. 

Rural life and agriculture are considered 
basic despite eventual large rural-urban mi- 
gration. The various programs are de- 
veloped with this fact held central. In- 
dustrial expansion must begin with those 
industries which agriculture will need to 
become more efficient. The chapter on popu- 
lation is the most courageous, realistic and 
exciting discussion of the problem of Asia 
extant in terms of any country. 

The book is a must for anyone seeking 
some understanding of the problem of 
China. Its data describe what any gov- 
ernment there will face and what the Unit- 
ed States faces in dealing with China. The 
policies advocated are also independent of 
the name of the party in power. Beyond 
this, the book is important to rural so- 
ciologists because it deals with the life of 
the largest mass of rural people of any 
nation in the world, who have only 60 per 
cent as much arable land as the United 
States; and because it stresses the social 
and cultural aspects of the problem as 
basic and because it repeatedly emphasizes 
that the solution of the problems of China 
depended basically on skilled applied so- 
ciologists. EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


SELECTED RURAL FICTION IN 1948 
Compiled by Caroline Sherman 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
The Old Beauty and Others. By Willa 
Cather. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

Pp. 116. $2.50. 

Only one of these stories is truly rural: 
it is a reflective recital of spontaneous af- 
fection and family and community living. 
All three stories exemplify the author’s deli- 
cate and serene perception and perfected 
prose—they do not probe deeply as her 
earlier writing was wont to do. 


The Garnered Sheaves. By Elizabeth Emer- 
son. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co. Pp. 264. $2.50. 

A completely wholesome recounting, rich 
in humanity and kindly humor. A close- 
knit Quaker family grows up and marries in 
the Quaker area of Illinois near the turn 
of the century. One daughter finds she can 
rear a family and yet answer the call to 
preach which she has evaded for years be- 
cause of her devotion to family ties. 


Bright Leaf. By Foster Fitz-Simons. New 
York: Rinehart and Co. Pp. 631. $3.50. 
Chronicle centered in Carolina and built 
on the rocket-like rise of this phase of the 
tobacco industry. Perhaps not more intense 
than the theatrics and the fabulous suc- 
cesses and calamities that attended the 
forced-draft creation of that empire. 


The Cleft Rock. By Alice Tisdale Hobart. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. Pp. 376. 
$3.00. 

Firm viewpoint, understanding of char- 
acter in many nationalities, concern for the 
welfare of the many, respect for practical 
idealism and personal integrity, combined 
with realism and drive in the telling, dis- 
tinguish this story of the questions of irri- 
gation in a great valley. 


Raintree County. By Ross Lockridge. New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. Pp. 1066. 
$3.95. 

Symbolic of the development of a Nation, 

a State, and a county, this prolix and in- 

volved narrative is filled with applied myth- 
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ology and figures of speech that have offend- 
ed many. But it resolves itself into an 
American midwest saga. Read as a kind of 
allegory, the author’s conception and the 
golden prose in which it is transcribed sug- 
gest an authentic touch of genius. 


Cry, The Beloved Country. By Alan Paton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. 278. $3.00. 

Rarely does writing reach through to the 
heart as does this tragic, compassionate, and 
inspired elegy of a torn people and an erod- 
ed life and land, with its dawning glimmer 
of hope for tomorrow. The story is of South 
Africa but its vibrations clearly register in 
our own country. 


Remembrance Rock. By Carl Sandburg. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. Pp. 
1067. $5.00. 

Here a poet and philosopher and biog- 
rapher, of great attainments, attempts the 
fictional working out of the American 
Dream—an idea that has been the lodestar 
of many before him. The 300 years of our 
history are spanned, with emphasis on the 
periods of the country’s greatest stress. A 
family line carries through, and other in- 
dividual stories of several chapters each, 
help to bind together the massive structure 
of the book. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Harold F. Kaufman 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Annual Meeting. The 1949 Annual Meet- 
ing of the Rural Sociological Society will be 
held in New York City between Christmas 
and New Year’s in conjunction with the 
meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety. Sloan R. Wayland, Box 137, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
is the local arrangements chairman for the 
Christmas meeting. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ACTIVITIES 


University of Illinois. D. E. Lindstrom 
has been granted a sabbatical leave for six 
months beginning in August. During this 
period he plans to study rural life in Sweden. 
He has received an award from the Swedish 
Institute for this purpose. 

Three research projects are reported and 
are conducted under the leadership of D. E. 
Lindstrom and Clinton L. Folse. Prelimi- 
nary work has been done on the project 
entitled “An Experiment in a Community 
Appreach to Soil Conservation.” The area 
for study is in the semi-permeable soils of 
north central Illinois where the needs for 
conservation are great. Data will be se- 
cured in two communities and “bench 
marks” will be established. The experiment 
has been designed to allow paring of farms 
in a control and experimental community. 
Changes will be measured at stated terminal 
dates. A second phase of the work will be 
concerned with determining effective means 
for getting organized community action to 
promote, adopt and maintain soil conserva- 
tion plans on the individual farms of the 
community. This is a cooperative project 
with Agricultural Economics, Engineering, 
and Agronomy, and the Research Division of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

A second project is entitled, “Differentials 
in Fertility in Illinois Population.” Fertili- 


ty ratios are being calculated for various 
residential groups in the state. Some at. 
tention is to be devoted to trends. The third 
project contemplates a complete study of 
rural schools in the state from the view of 
finance, adiuinistration, curricula offerings, 
and their adequacy as community units un. 
der the new school reorganization plan 
adopted by the state in 1947. Present plans 
are to study areas in which local schools 
have been closed to determine some of the 
effects this has had on local groups. 

Graduate research assistants in the Divi- 
sion are Herbert L. Sharp, who did his 
undergraduate work at West Virginia Wes- 
leyan, and Gordon W. Fielder who has done 
undergraduate and graduate work in edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois. 

Extension activities in rural sociology are 
being carried forward by Professor E. H. 
Regnier with the aid of D. E. Lindstrom 
and Clinton L. Folse. Emphasis is being 
devoted to community organization, leader- 
ship training schools, and activities in the 
rural arts and recreation. Maximum utili- 
zation of the camping program is being 
made to further the extension program in 
rural sociology. 


Iowa State College. Robert Rohwer was 
granted a Ph.D. from the University of 
Wisconsin in August of 1948 with a major 
in rural sociology and a minor in agricul- 
tural and land economics. Dr. Rohwer’s 
thesis dealt with “Family Factors in the 
Land Tenure Experience of Farmers.” A 
research manuscript is being prepared for 
publication by the Iowa Experiment Station. 

Joe M. Bohlen received his M.S. in De- 
cember from Iowa State College. Mr. 
Rohlen studied the “Factors Related to Mi- 
gration Intentions of High School Seniors, 
Hamilton County, Iowa.” 

Dr. Reuben Hill has been granted a three 
months’ leave of absence for this summer. 
He will teach the summer term at Columbia 
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University and will then participate in a 
two weeks workshop in Family Relations 
at the West Virginia University. Dr. Hill 
has been named a member of the executive 
committee of the Iowa Commission on Chil- 
dren and Youth preparing data for the 1950 
White House Conference. His manuscript 
on “Families Under Stress” has been com- 
pleted and accepted for publication by Har- 
per and Brothers. 

Dr. Joseph B. Gittler has recently com- 
pleted a study on the social orientation of 
the industrial worker in collaboration with 
Dr. Anne Gertrude Douglas of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 

Dr. Roscoe Giffin was director for the 
Friends Service Committee in their insti- 
tutional service units in the mental hos- 
pital and schools for the feeble-minded in 
Iowa during the summer of 1948. At the 
present time he is chairman of the state 
committee to develop plans for units to 
operate in the summer of 1949. 

In addition to the men listed above the 
sociology staff also includes Ray E. Wake- 
ley, in charge, Walter A. Lunden, W. H. 
Stacy, Hugh W. Ghormely, Don Feller, Low- 
ell Dunigan, George Beal and _ Robert 
Schmidt. 

Several research projects are now in 
progress. The manuscript on the study of 
rural organization in Hamilton County, 
Iowa, is in the process of publication by 
the Experiment Station. This is one of the 
series of 24 county studies of rural organi- 
zation being done cooperatively by the Divi- 
sion of Farm Population and Rural Life of 
the B. A. E. and various land grant colleges. 

A study is now being initiated on the 
relationship of farm operator level of living 
indexes in Iowa townships to selected phy- 
sical, social, and economic factors. Another 
study is being planned to ascertain the 
Status and participation of farm laborers 
and their families in the communities where 
they are employed. 

A research project on farm cooperatives 
deals with (1) attitudes of farmers toward 
cooperatives and cooperative policies; (2) 
characteristics of farmers related to under- 
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standing and participation in cooperative 
activities; and (3) effects of cooperatives on 
community and family life. 

Investigation on juvenile delinquency con- 
cerns the correlation of rates with place 
of residence. Commitments and rates are 
being analyzed for five classes of counties, 
varying from entirely rural to highly urban. 

Other studies include an analysis of preju- 
dices of rural people toward minority groups 
and an extensive five-year program of re- 
search in the dynamics of rural family liv- 
ing. Two projects now under way as a part 
of the latter program are (1) a demographic 
analysis of Iowa family behavior, and (2) 
a survey of the status of research on the 
rural family. 


Mississippi State College. Harold F. 
Kaufman has been appointed head of the 
recently created Division of Sociology and 
Rural Life. The Division represents the 
integration of the resident teaching, re- 
search and extension activities into one 
administrative unit. Five sociologists form 
the Sociology and Rural Life staff. All five 
are engaged in teaching; three are engaged 
in Experiment Station research and one is 
active in work sponsored by the Agricultural 
Extension Service. 


Washington State College. Paul H. Lan- 
dis, chairman of the Division of Rural So- 
ciology and Professor of Sociology was 
granted a leave of absence for the second 
semester of the school year. He has been 
at State College for 14 years. His intro- 
ductory text has just been published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, for whom 
he is editing a new sociological series. 

During the absence of Dr. Landis, Dr. 
Vernon Davies was acting chairman of the 
Division. Other staff members are Mr. 
Marvin J. Taves, Mr. L. J. Elias and Dr. 
James E. White. 


University of Wisconsin. Professor Low- 
ry Nelson of the University of Minnesota 
will be visiting Professor of Rural Sociology 
for the coming summer session. Professor 
Nelson will teach courses in Rural Social 
Trends and Rural Social Institutions. 
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After many years of service, Professor 
John H. Kolb has asked to be relieved from 
the duties of the chairmanship of the De- 
partment of Rural Sociology. Professor 
William H. Sewell has been named chair- 
man. Professor Kolb is on leave of ab- 
sence for six months serving as visiting 
Professor of Rural Sociology at the Uni- 
sersity of Oslo, Norway. He will resume 
his research and teaching duties at the 
University of Wisconsin at the beginning 
of the fall semester, 1949. 


University of Kentucky. Dr. Howard W. 
Beers has been granted a sabbatic leave 
for twelve months beginning July 1. During 
this period he will serve as Fulbright Pro- 
fessor of Rural Sociology at the Superior 
School of Agriculture, Athens, Greece. 


University of Tennessee. Dr. John B. Knox 
will direct the newly created Bureau for So- 
ciological Research at the University of 
Tennessee. The Bureau will be located in 
the College of Liberal Arts. 


Vanderbilt University. Dr. Olen E. Leon- 
ard presently of the University of Texas 
has been appointed as Professor of Sociology 
effective September, 1949. Dr. Leonard will 
be responsible for courses dealing with the 
family, rural sociology, and Latin American 
institutions. 

Dr. Emilio Willems of the University of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, has been appointed as 
visiting professor of anthropology for the 
year 1948-1949. Dr. Willems served with 
distinction as a member of the faculty of the 
Special Summer Session devoted to Brazil- 
ian Studies conducted at Vanderbilt in 1948. 

Mr. Abbott L. Ferriss who receives the 
Ph.D. degree from the University of North 
Carolina in June, 1949, joined the staff as 
assistant professor of sociology in January, 
1949. 


The University of Sao Paulo recently con- 
ferred the degree Doutor ‘Honoris Causa’ 
upon T. Lynn Smith, head of the depart- 
ment and director of Vanderbilt’s Institute 
for Brazilian Studies. 
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University of Chicago. The annual Sun. 
mer Institute of the Society for Social Re 
search will be held at the University o 
Chicago, Ida Noyes Hall, on August 5 and 6, 
1949. The theme of the meetings will 
“Communication and the Urban Comm. 
nity”. Among those who will present paper; 
are: John Clausen, U.S. Public Health Sery. 
ice; Herbert Goldhamer, Department of §>. 
ciology, University of Chicago; Paul Lazars. 
feld, Department of Sociology, Columbia 
University; Kurt Wolff, Department of §p. 
ciology, Ohio State University. Robert Leigh, 
Chairman of the Public Library Inquiry, 
will deliver the banquet address on Satur. 
day evening, Aug. 6, 1949. For advance 


registration and accomodations write to the | 
Secretary, 1414 East 59 St., Chicago 37, 


Box 766. 


SHORT COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
National Training Laboratory in Grou 
Development. The National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development is holding 
its third summer session at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine. The Laboratory opened 
June 19 and continues through July 8. 

The Laboratory is sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Services of the NEA 
and the Research Center for Group Dynan- 
ics of the University of Michigan, with the 
further cooperation of certain other leading 
universities. 

This year, more and more emphasis is 
placed on small strategic teams coming from 
the same organization or geographical area. 
Two years’ experience with the Laboratory 
has indicated many areas where more inten- 
sified work can be carried out. The Labora- 
tory provides opportunity for action leaders, 
trainers, educators, and social scientists to 
explore in a laboratory situation, basic con- 
cepts and skills of group growth and group 
leadership and membership. 


Summer School on Latin-American Geog- 
raphy. The University of Texas is sponsor- 
ing during the period June 3-July 16 a 
school devoted to the study of Latin-Ameri- 
can geography and languages, and the social 
sciences as applied to this region. The lead- 
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ership for the school is being provided by 
the staff of the University of Texas Insti- 
tute of Latin-American Studies and visiting 


specialists. 


Land Economics Institute at Iowa State 
College. A Land Economics short course is 
being conducted at Iowa State College from 
June 13 through July 20. A number of cour- 
ses are being given for credit dealing with 
the major problems in land economics. The 
courses are designed to fit the needs of 
research workers, administrators of land 
programs and students working toward ad- 
vanced degrees in the field. 


CONFERENCES 


The Southern Sociological Society. This 
organization held its Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing on April 1st and 2nd, 1949 at the An- 
drew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Two hundred and twenty persons registered 
at the meeting, the largest number in the So- 
ciety’s history. An excellent program ar- 
ranged by President Wayland J. Hayes of 
Vanderbilt University included the follow- 
ing sections: Social Work and Public Wel- 
fare, Teaching of Sociology, Communities 
and Natural Areas, Family and Population 
and a section of contributed papers by 
graduate students. President Wayland J. 
Hayes and Past President William E. Cole 
of the University of Tennessee, addressed 
a special evening meeting of the Society. 

The officers of the Society for 1949-1950 
are: President: Lee M. Brooks, University 
of North Carolina. First Vice President: 
Morton B. King, Jr., University of Mis- 
sissippi. Second Vice President: William L. 
Leap, Council of Social Agencies, Knoxville. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Leland B. Tate, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. Representative 
to the Executive Committee of the American 
Sociological Society: H. C. Brearley, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Elected mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee: Belle 
Boone Beard, Sweet Briar College; J. A. 
Durrenberger, Georgia State Womans Col- 
lege; Allen D. Edwards, Winthrop College; 
Charles G. Gomillion, Tuskegee Institute; 
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Irwin T. Sanders, University of Kentucky; 
Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Past Presidents on Executive Com- 
mittee: Howard W. Beers, University of 
Kentucky; Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt 
University; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk Uni- 
versity; Coyle E. Moore, Florida State Uni- 
versity; T. Lynn Smith, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 


Northern Great Plains Library Planning 
Council. Librarians and rural sociologists 
from six states met at Billings, Montana, 
on March 12, 1949, to discuss library prob- 
lems of the Northern Great Plains region, 
and organized the Northern Great Plains 
Library Planning Council as a permanent 
body to promote better library service in the 
upper Missouri River Valley. Persons sup- 
plying leadership for the conference were 
Mr. Ralph T. Esterquest, Assistant Director 
of the University of Denver Libraries, Dr. 
James G. Hodgson, Director of Libraries at 
Colorado A. and M. College, Dr. Carl Krane- 
zel, Rural Sociologists of Montana State 
College, and Mr. A. H. Anderson, Social 
Science Analyst of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Florida Resource-Use Education Work- 
shop. About 150 Negro school principals and 
supervisors from all Florida held a work 
conference in resource-use education at Ed- 
ward Waters College in Jacksonville on 
January 27 and 28, 1949. Emphasis in the 
conference was placed on understanding 
human, natural and social resources, their 
interrelationship, problems relating to their 
use, and the implications for education. 


Pacific Sociological Society. The Annual 
annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological 
Society was held in San Jose, California on 
April 15 and 16. One hundred members of 
the society were in attendance. Recently 
elected officers for the year 1949-50 are as 
follows: 


President, George A. Lundberg, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Vice-President, North- 
ern Division, Robert O’Brien, University of 
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Washington; Vice-President, Central Divi- 
sion, Robert Nisbet, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley; Vice-President, Southern Di- 
vision, Leonard Bloom, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Gwynne Nettler, University of California, 
Santa Barbara College; Newly elected to 
the Advisory Council, Pauline V. Young, 
Modesto, California and Glen A. Bakkum, 
Oregon State College. 


PRIVATE RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 

The Group Farming Research Institute. 
The Rural Settlement Institute, founded in 
1941 has been incorporated and its name has 
been changed to Group Farming Research 


Institute. The activities of the Institute jp. 
clude field studies, grants-in-aid and publi. 


| 


cations. At present a field study is being 


made in the United States of the Hechaly 
Training Farms which prepare Zionis, 
Youth for life and work in Israel. 
Grants-in-aid during 1948 were receive 
by Dr. Joseph W. Eaton, of Wayne Univer. 
sity, for a “post-mortem” survey of the FS4 


cooperative farms, and by Miss Anna £. | 
Hartog, M.A. of Chicago University, for, | 


study in Israel on the influence of size and 
ideology upon the Kvutzot. Dr. Henrik F. 
Infield the director of the Institute is now 
abroad studying cooperative farms jp 
Europe and Israel. 





OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE RURAL 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 1949 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Dr. Carle C. Zimmerman 
Dr. Ray E. Wakeley 
Dr. Randall -C. Hill 
Dr. Charles P. Loomis 
Dr. Carl C. Taylor 


COMMITTEE to work with NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION on 
problems of Rural Education 
Dr. David E. Linstrom, Chairman 
Dr. Fred Thaden 
Dr. Robert Polson 
Dr. Howard Beers 
Dr. Paul Landis 
Dr. Sigurd Johansen 


COMMITTEE to confer with the A.C.L.A. 
on a Workshop on the Rural Community 
Dr. Gordon Blackwell, Chairman 
Dr. Irwin Sanders 
Dr. Douglas Ensminger 
Dr. M. E. John 
Dr. R. A. Polson 
Dr. David E. Lindstrom 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Chairman 
Dr. W. H. Sewell, Sub-chairman 
Dr. Carle C. Zimmerman, Sub-chairman 


Dr. C. E. Lively 

Dr. Lowry Nelson 
Dr. Horace Hamilton 
Dr. Homer Hitt 

Dr. C. P. Loomis 

Dr. Gordon Blackwell 
Dr. W. A. Anderson 
Dr. Olen Leonard 

Dr. Donald G. Hay 
Dr. Ray Wakeley 

Dr. Howard W. Beers 
Dr. N. L. Whetten 
Dr. T. J. Woofter 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE for Officers 
of Rural Sociological Society for 1950 
Dr. Walter McKain, Chairman 
Dr. George W. Hill 
Dr. Paul H. Landis 
Dr. Gordon Blackwell 
Dr. Robin Williams 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY DIRECTORY COM- 
MITTEE 
Dr. C. E. Lively, Chairman 
Dr. C. Horace Hamilton 
Dr. E. A. Schuler 
Dr. Randall C. Hill 
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RECENT MOVES BY MEMBERS OF THE RURAL 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Members 

c. Arnold Anderson 
Don L. Beran 
Lauerence L. Bourgeois 
John N. Burrus 
Michael Cepede 

LeRoy J. Day 

Clinton L. Folse 
Thomas R. Ford 

John K. Friesen 

Neal Gross 

David & Mary Hatch 
Wm. E. Hopkins (of Va.) 
Harold F. Kaufman 
Herman J. Kloepper 

T. Wilson Longmore 
Robert L. McNamara 
Frederick E. Maples 
Taylor M. Matthews 
Edward O. Moe 

Harold A. Pedersen 
Carl Reuss (of Va.) 

J. M. Risquez 

Bryce Ryan 

Julian Samera 

Earl J. Shiflett (of Va.) 
Harold E. Smith (of Va.) 
Jesse F. Steiner 
Howard E. Thomas 
William J. Tudor 

Gus Turbeville 

Theo. L. Vaughan 


Robert L. Wendt 
James E. White 

Ivan Nye 

Zetta E. Bankert 


Moved from 


University of Kentucky 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Loyola Univ. of the South 
Vanderbilt University 
Washington, D. C. 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Union College, (Kentucky) 
Vanderbilt University 
New York City 
Iowa State College 
Univ. of Kentucky 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Univ. of Kentucky 
Knoxville College (Tenn.) 
Mich. State College 
Okla. A. & M. College 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 
Univ. of West Virginia 
Bladensburg, Maryland 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Capital University (Ohio) 
Berkeley, California 
Rutgers Univ. (N. J.) 
Adams Teachers College (Cal.) 
Columbia University 
Univ. of Akron 
Univ. of Washington 
Col. A. & M. College 
Iowa State College 
Mich. State College 
Clemson, S. C. and 
Washington, D. C. 
Nebraska Weslyn 
Colgate University 
Michigan State 
Columbia, Missouri 


Moved to 

University of California 
Drake University 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Louisiana State University 
Paris, France 

Ottawa Univ. (Kansas) 
Univ. of Illinois 
Louisiana State Univ. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Univ. of Minnesota 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Penn State College 
Miss. State College 
Boneder, California 
Takoma Park, Maryland 
Univ. of Missouri 

San Antonio, Texas 
Ohio State University 
Cornell University 

Miss. State College 
Wartburg College (Iowa) 
Caracas, Venezuela 
Univ. of Ceylon 
University of Wisconsin 
Virginia Tech 

Purdue University 

Univ. of Hawaii 

Cornell University 

Univ. of Southern III. 
Univ. of Minnesota 
San Jose, Costa Rica 


Dallas, Texas 

State College of Washington 
Ohio State University 
Brookings, S. Dakota 





An Introduction To Sociology 


By CARL A. DAWSON, McGill University, and WARNER E. GETTYs, 
University of Texas 


This third edition, largely rewritten, reflects in text and in research 
documentation the many important developments in sociology during 
the past decade. The reorganization of the book’s material is note 
worthy in making the text even more understandable to the student, 
764 pages, $5.00 


American Rural Life 

A Textbook in Sociology 

By DAviIpD EDGAR LINSTROM, University of Illinois 
Presents clearly and faithfully the fundamental principles and prob 
lems which are common to rural areas, and considerable data on rural 


life which is not available elsewhere. Intended for college classes, it ig’ 
sufficiently elementary for beginning students. 385 pages, $4.00 


Plenty Of People 


The World’s Population Pressures, Problems, and Policies and How They 
Concern Us 


By WARREN S. THOMPSON, Miami University 


A revised edition to give a thoroughly nontechnical discussion of the 
world’s population problems. The author views population policies 
which other Western nations have established for their salvation, and 
sets forth what he considers to be a workable population policy fo 
this country. 281 pages, $3.50 


About Ourselves 
Man’s Development and Behavior from the Zoological Viewpoint 
By JAMES G. NEEDHAM, Professor Emeritus, Cornell University 


Traces back to their sources the basic biological facts concerning man 
physical structure, his development, and his first steps in the learniz 


process. For students who wish to learn about their physical and soci 
heritage as members of the human race. 276 pages, $3.50 
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